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Ss} N writing on the Regulation of the 
' Book Trade in the Sixteenth Century 
I claimed that the informal copyright 
which the Stationers’ Company was 
, <== able to secure to its members in the 
case of any book duly entered on its register, though 
it seems to us a poor substitute for a legal copyright 
vested in the author himself, distinétly increased 
the market value of the literary wares which an 
author might have to sell. The publisher, when 
he was proteéted from piracy, could afford to pay 
more than when he was not, and authorship became 
possible as a profession as soon as printers began 
to respect each others’ rights. That the money 
received from booksellers was miserably small re- 
sulted not so much from their rapacity as from the 
smallness and poverty of the reading public. More- 
over, whether little or much, it was a new income. 
Before the invention of printing an author was 


' A le€ture delivered at Cambridge as Sandars Reader, November, 
1915. 
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entirely dependent upon patronage for his literary 
rewards. It took three centuries wholly to super- 
sede patronage, and in Shakespeare’s day only about 
a third of the road had been travelled. The starve- 
ling author, Richard Robinson, whose account of 
his winnings Dr. McKerrow unearthed some years 
ago, sold twenty-five of the twenty-six copies which 
his publisher gave him instead of cash, as a rule 
at a shilling apiece. Only once did he obtain as 
much as forty shillings for the lot. It was on the 
reward he obtained for the twenty-sixth copy, the 
one presented to the patron selected as dedicatee, 
that the success or failure of a book depended. 
Once the poor wretch flew too high, and making 
the Queen herself his viétim, came off empty- 
handed. Once, on the other hand, he obtained no 
less than £3, and proudly records that for a whole 
year thereafter he was no burden to his friends. 
Next best to this came a reward of thirty shillings 
from Sir Henry Sidney, supplemented by another 
ten from his son Philip. The gifts of other 
dedicatees were sometimes not more than a few 
shillings. 

The system of patronage, of which Richard 
Robinson was a produét, retarded the development 
of authorship as a profession in two ways: direétly, 
by encouraging publishers to give less money on 
the plea that the patron would make it up; in- 
directly, by so lowering the status of authors who 
tried to live by their pens that no one with any 
pretension to rank or fashion could take money for 
his writings. To escape any imputation of doing 
so, fashionable authors avoided print altogether, 
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and circulated their writings among their friends 
in manuscript. It was this practice which en- 
couraged piracy more than anything else. The 
relatives of Sir Philip Sidney could not have pleaded 
that his estate was defrauded by his ‘Apology for 
Poetry,’ or his ‘Astrophel,’ or ‘Arcadia’ being 
printed by a publisher who had got hold of one of 
the manuscript copies. Under no circumstances 
would Philip Sidney, who, poor as he was, was a 
liberal patron of letters, have put himself on a level 
with those he patronized by taking money from a 
publisher. His relatives could only say that they 
objected, and in an ordinary court of law it is hard 
to see how they could have obtained any redress. 
For here custom was all against them. If a 
medieval author circulated a book in manuscript 
he could not prevent other copies being made from 
it, though there may well have been cases in which 
it would have been thought shabby in an owner to 
permit this. Even the Elizabethan man of fashion 
who wrote out his poems for his friends had no 
remedy against copying in manuscript, and except 
on the ground of pecuniary damage, which a man 
of any distinétion was debarred from pleading, it is 
hard to see how an Elizabethan judge could have 
ruled that to copy in manuscript was permissible, 
but to copy in print, not. 

Just because all matters connected with printing 
were under the almost absolute control of the Privy 
Council and the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Sidney family defeated the interfering publisher in 
every case; but the existence of a class of writers 
who neither did, nor could, take money for their 
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books was none the less a great clog on the develop- 
ment of professional authorship, and introduced 
possibilities of genuine mistakes. We all know to 
what shifts Pope was reduced when he wanted the 
world to see what beautiful letters he was in the 
habit of writing to his friends, and recognized that 
literary etiquette, or perhaps we should say ‘ decent 
feeling,’ forbade him to publish them himself. By 
devices which soon became obvious, though their 
full exposure was reserved for literary antiquaries 
almost of our own day, he procured their publica- 
tion by the notorious pirate, Edmund Curll, and 
thus, though with much loss of credit, secured his 
objeé&t. In the sixteenth century any aristocratic 
author, or any author who wished to be thought 
equally scrupulous on what was then considered 
a point of honour, found himself debarred from 
publishing his poems or other contributions to the 
fashionable literature of the day by a convention of 
very much the same kind as Pope, in the case of his 
private letters, only surmounted by disgraceful 
intrigues. 

The preliminary matter of Barnabe Googe’s 
‘Eglogs and Epytaphes,’ printed by Thomas Col- 
well for Raufe Newbery in 1563, shows us one 
way in which an author’s pretty hesitations about 
committing his poems to print could be surmounted. 
In 1562, when Googe went on a visit to Spain, he 
left the manuscript of his verses in the keeping of 
a friend named Blundeston, who took on himself to 
send them to be printed, and explained at some 
length, both in verse and prose, how desire for his 
friend’s fame prompted him todoso. The author’s 
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own story is given in his dedication : ‘To the ryght 
worshipfull M. William Lovelace, Esquier, Reader 
of Grayes Inne,’ in which he asserts that his sense 
of the grossness of his style and distrust of ‘ scorne- 
full and carpynge Corre€tours’ caused him rather 
to condemn his poems to 


continuall darkenes, wherby no Inconvenience could 
happen: than to a my selfe in gyuynge them to 
lyght, to the disdaynefull doome of any offended mynde 
. . » Notwithstandynge[,] all the dylygence that I coulde 
vse in the Suppression therof coulde not suffise[,] for I 
my selfe beyng at that tyme oute of the Realme, lytell 
fearynge any suche thynge to happen // A verye Friende 
of myne, bearynge as it semed better wyll to my doynges 
than respectyng the hazarde of my name, commytted them 
all togyther vnpolyshed to the handes of the Prynter. In 
whose handes durynge his absence from the Cytie, tyll 
his returne of late they remayned. At whiche tyme, he 
declared the matter wholly vnto me: shewynge me that 
beynge so farre past, & Paper prouyded for the Impres- 
sion therof: It coulde not withoute greate hynderaunce 
of the poore Printer be nowe reuoked. His sodayne tale 
made me at ye fyrst, vtterly amazed, and doubting a great 
while, what was best to be done: at the lengthe agreying 
both with Necessytie and his Counsell, I sayde with 
Martiall J iam sed poteras tutior esse domi 


and allowed the printer to proceed. 

Googe’s account of what happened is probably 
very fairly true. Had he been lying, he would not 
have confessed that at the time of his return print- 
ing had not yet begun, with the implication that by 
merely compensating Colwell for his loss on re- 
selling the paper or holding it till it could be used 
on some other book, he could have kept his poems 
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in safe obscurity. It is interesting to note, though 
we need not lay stress on it, that he assumes that he 
could have recalled his manuscript, and have left 
the printer to bear such loss as might result. But 
it sufficed for him to make consideration for ‘the 
poore Printer’ his excuse for publication, and it 
may suffice for us to point out what a confusing 
element the existence of busybodies or enthusiasts 
like Googe’s friend Blundeston must have intro- 
duced into the book trade. 

Blundeston was a real person and a real friend 
of Googe’s, whether he played a friend’s part in this 
transaction or not. A generation later, however, 
it is hardly surprising that the genuine enthusiasts, 
of whom we may take him as a type, should be 
very difficult to distinguish on the one hand from 
such a shadowy scapegoat as the ‘some’ whom 
Wm. Percy made responsible for the publication 
of his ‘Sonnets to the fairest Coelia’ in 1594, and 
on the other hand from such professional dealers in 
manuscripts as Thomas Thorpe and William Hall, as 
to whose doings Sir Sidney Lee has brought together 
so much useful information in his account of the 
publication of Shakespeare’s Sonnets. It will be 
useful to remember that one of these began his 
career by procuring a manuscript of Marlowe’s 
(his translation of the first book of Lucan’s ‘ Phar- 
salia’), and the other by getting hold of Robert 
Southwell’s ‘ A Foure-fould Meditation’; and that 
both Marlowe and Southwell were dead, and the 
works of one as a reputed atheist and of the other 
as a notorious Jesuit would be to an unusual extent 
at the disposal of anyone who had the courage to 
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print them. On the other hand, Thorpe must 
have obtained Chapman’s consent to publishing 
two of his plays, as we find that to all copies of his 
‘ Byron,’ and to some of ‘ All Fools’ Chapman pre- 
fixed a dedication. It may be doubted indeed if 
it can be proved, even in the case of Thorpe or 
Hall, that they plied their trade without any respect 
to the pecuniary rights of living professional authors. 
It is possible, perhaps probable, that Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets were published by Thorpe in 1609 without 
his consent, and that he would have stopped their 
publication if he could. Into that thorny question 
we fortunately need not enter. But it is very 
much to our purpose to note that the Sonnets in 
1609 had been in existence for some fifteen years, 
that Meres in his ‘ Palladis Tamia’ had commended 
them in print in 1598, and that yet, with the ex- 
ception of two printed in ‘The Passionate Pilgrim’ 
the following year (1599), no printer had been 
willing or able to appropriate them. They may 
have been pirated at last, but they escaped for 
fifteen years. 

It may be worth while here to quote from Nashe’s 
dedication of ‘The Terrors of the Night’ to Mistres 
Elizabeth Carey his assertions as to its popularity in 
manuscript: 


As touching this short glose or annotation on the foolish 
Terrors of the Night. . . . A long time since hath it line 
suppressed by mee: vntill the vrgent importunitie of a 
kinde frend of mine (to whom I was sundrie waies be- 
holding) wrested a Coppie from me. That Coppie pro- 
gressed from one scriueners shop to another, & at length 
grew so common, that it was readie to bee hung out for 
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one of their signes, like a paire of indentures. Wherevppon 
I thought it as good for mee to reape the frute of my 
owne labours, as to let some vnskilfull pen-man or 
Nouerint-maker startch his ruffle & new spade his beard 
with the benefite he made of them. 


Although the booklet was being so repeatedly 
copied by different scriveners not only did none of 
them make a second copy and sell it to a printer, 
but Nashe does not seem even to have considered 
the possibility of this being done. It is solely the 
benefit or pay which the ‘vnskilfull penman’ might 
make by producing manuscript copies that he 
grudges him. Yet in 1594 a pamphlet by Nashe 
had probably as high a selling value as any other 
book of the same length that was being put on the 
market. 

The point we are making is that the appropria- 
tion of literary rights without permission or pay- 
ment which we call piracy, in so far as it can be 
proved, was largely concerned with the works of 
dead authors, or of men whose rank would have 
forbidden them to receive payment for their books. 
The talk about books being printed without leave 
is at least sometimes only doubtfully sincere. Men 
who were known to be making a living from their 
pens seemed to have suffered very little indeed from 
piracy, even when, as in the case of the book by 
Nashe just mentioned, they laid themselves easily 
open to attack. 

In this conneétion we shall do well to remember 
that there was no change in the law, or in the 
apparent, though not quite real, exclusion of 
authors from the benefit of such copyright as the 
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Stationers’ Company could secure, for exaétly a 
hundred years after the publication of Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets. In 1624, in his ‘Schollers Purgatory,’ 
George Wither wrote of the Stationers: 


Yea, by the lawes and Orders of their Corporation, they 
can and do setle vpon the particuler members thereof a 
p[e]rpetuall interest in such Bookes as are Registered by 
them at their Hall, in their several Names: and are 
secured in taking the full benefit of those books, better 
then any Author can be by virtue of the Kings Grant, 
notwithstanding their first Coppies were purloyned from 
the true owner, or imprinted without his leave. 


In whatever sense this assertion was true at the 
time when Wither made it, it was true also when 
Milton was able to make a formal contraét securing 
him a share in the profits of more editions of 
‘Paradise Lost’ than were printed during his life, 
and when Dryden was able to support himself by 
his pen. Until the first Copyright A& was passed 
in 1709 there was no change in the law. Whatever 
else that statute effected (and it might well be con- 
tended that it benefitted the reading public at the 
expense of authors) it did not suppress piracy. It 
was in the year which preceded that Act that 
Edmund Curll’s name is first found on a title- 
page, and his notorious career extended for some 
thirty years after it became law. Yet, though 
accusations have been levelled at random against 
this or that Elizabethan printer or publisher, there 
is not one of them who can be named in the same 
breath with Curll. 

Curll’s piracies did not prevent the position 
of authors from steadily improving during the 
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eighteenth century. It cannot therefore be argued 
that the fact that the position of authors un- 
doubtedly improved steadily during the life of 
Shakespeare proves that there were no piracies in 
his day. It only proves that they were not on a 
scale to interfere with the steady development. 
Piracies there were, and two reasons have here 
been advanced to explain this much exaggerated 
but indubitable faét: (i) the presence in London 
of more printers than there was work for; (ii) the 
convention which forbade men of rank or fashion 
from circulating their poems or essays except in 
manuscript. The first of these sources of trouble 
was steadily kept in view by the Privy Council, 
whose interference, usually represented as purely 
repressive and tyrannical, was in part at least 
economic and (on the whole) beneficent. The 
second cause may be presumed to have been largely 
removed by the succession to the throne, in the 
person of James I, of ‘a prentice in the noble art 
of poetry’ who did not refrain from publication. 
Even while these two purely transitory causes were 
in full operation their effect on the English book- 
trade as a whole was insignificant. We have now 
to ask whether there were any circumstances 
peculiar to one branch of the book-trade, that con- 
cerned with the publication of plays, which should 
incline us to believe that it was specially open to 
attack, and what positive evidence can be found of 
the attacks having been successful. 

During the middle years of the sixteenth century, 
when the ecclesiastical future of England was still 
uncertain, the acting of interludes supporting more 
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or less blatantly either the Roman or the Protestant 
side seems to have greatly annoyed successive Tudor 
governments. Elizabeth dealt with the nuisance 
by an Aét declaring all players of interludes to be 
rogues and vagabonds and liable to the unpleasant 
penalties provided for these poor folk, unless formed 
into companies under the protection of a Privy 
Councillor, who would be answerable for their good 
behaviour. As the business community became 
more and more strongly addi¢ted to Puritanism, 
the rulers of the City of London would gladly have 
prohibited stage plays altogether. Elizabeth, how- 
ever, as well as her successors, happened to be very 
fond of these performances, and on the plea that 
they must be given opportunities to develop their 
skill for exhibition at Court, the players were gener- 
ally protected, although all performances were for- 
bidden during visitations of the plague for fear of 
infection, and at other times increase of Puritan 
pressure might restrict the number of them. 

The faét that one company of players was under 
the protection of the Lord High Admiral, and 
another of the Lord Chamberlain, and that these 
were two of the most important members of the 
Privy Council, which, as we have seen, exercised 
supreme authority over printers and printing, 
suggests at first that these companies must have 
had complete proteétion against interference on the 
part of pirates. It was the companies with which 
the pirates would have had to deal, as during the 
reign of Elizabeth it is certain that the dramatists 
sold their complete rights to the company which 
was to act the play, so that it would be the 
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company, not the author, that would be injured by 
a piracy. That a company with the Lord Chamber- 
lain or the Lord High Admiral as its protector 
should have submitted to any systematic robbery is 
in the highest degree unlikely. On the other hand, 
the hostility of the City and occasional trouble at 
Court rendered the position of the players always 
more or less precarious, and to trouble a great lord 
over a small matter when they might need his hel 
in a much more important one would not have 
been wise. Hence we need not be surprised if we 
find a company submitting to occasional loss rather 
than trouble their proteétor, as long as the loss does 
not become too frequent. The market price for a 
pamphlet towards the end of the sixteenth century 
seems to have been forty shillings, though the most 
popular writers obtained more. The selling value 
of a play must have been much the same as that 
ofa pamphlet. A few when printed went through 
half a dozen or more editions; many of those we 
think the best were never reprinted at all, or not 
in the popular quarto form. To go tothe Lord 
Chamberlain over the loss of a forty shilling fee for 
the printing rights in a play would hardly have 
been good business. 

On the other hand, if we are tempted to extend 
this argument to the point of agreeing with the con- 
tention that it could never have been worth while 
for a company to permit its plays to be printed, we 
must remember that the total sum paid to an author 
by the company was itself only small, ranging as a 
rule from £6 to £10 in the latter years of Elizabeth, 
though as much as £20 seems occasionally to have 
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been paid, and during the next decade may not have 
been an unusual fee. To recover from a publisher 
twenty or even ten per cent. of the original price 
paid for a play cannot have been a matter of indif- 
ference, and although at the outset of a play’s run 
it would probably have been bad policy to allow it 
to be printed for any fee a publisher could have 
afforded to pay, there must have come a time when 
the injury, if any, done by publication would have 
been more than made good even by a return of only 
a small fraction of the price paid. 

On the view here maintained the players’ willing- 
ness to permit the publication of any individual 
play would be decided by the conditions of the 
moment, while their special power of appealing 
to the Privy Council was a reserve force which 
secured them against any general attack, but not 
from isolated and occasional depredations. As 
regards the Stationers’ Company the players held 
no specially favoured position. It is even possible 
that some of the more important members of the 
Company may have taken the official City view 
that play-acéting was a nuisance which ought to be 
abolished. But except that if a needy printer were 
earning his bit of bread by pirating a play, he might 
be a little less likely to be also pirating the ‘Grammar 
and Accidence’ or the ‘Catechism with the ABC,’ 
the magnates of the Stationers’ Company had no 
reason to approve of the multiplying of plays by 
piracy, while they had the very strongest reasons 
for not embroiling themselves with the Privy 
Councillors who were the players’ protectors. 

The defensive position of the players being such 
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as we have described, what were the possible 
attacking forces, and what power did they possess? 
We have seen that owing to the lack of work and 
the uneven distribution of such work as there was, 
some minor printer was always likely to be in 
difficulties, and as we know that these men were 
ready at such times to set the Stationers’ Company 
at defiance by pirating the ‘Grammar and Acci- 
dence’ or the ‘Catechism,’ it is not likely that they 
would be squeamish about pirating a play. Before 
a play could be printed, however, the text of it had 
to be obtained, and after it was printed the booklet 
had to be sold, and neither of these necessary steps 
was easy. Thomas Heywood, in a preface written 
in 1630 and a prologue of 1637, speaks of early 
plays of his having ‘accidentally come into the 
printers hands and therefore so corrupt and mangled 
(coppied only by the eare) that I haue bin as vnable 
to know them, as ashamed to chalenge them,’ and 
specifically of his play of ‘Queen Elizabeth,’ first 
published in 1605, that 


Some by Stenography drew 
The plot : put it in print : (Scarce one word trew :) 


Heywood was writing a quarter of a century after 
the publication of the plays in question, and in 
other respects is not a very good witness; but 
taking his statements as they stand we must note, 
hardly without surprise, his declaration that the 
stenographic copy came ‘accidentally’ into the 
printer's hands, which excludes deliberate piracy 
on the part either of printer or shorthand writer. 
If we must venture a guess as to what happened 
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we may remember that at a slightly later date 
manuscript copies of some of Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s plays circulated among lovers of the 
drama, and it is possible that the shorthand copies 
of some of Heywood’s plays were made by a 
scrivener for this comparatively innocent purpose, 
and that one of these came ‘accidentally’ into the 
printer’s hands. Heywood’s further statement that 
this was ‘ vnknown to me and without any of m 
direction,’ it will also be observed, does not oblige 
us to believe that the company of players to whom 
he had sold his play outright were also ignorant 
of the transaction and unconcerned in it. In any 
case piracy by stenography can hardly, without 
incredible carelessness on the part of the owners of 
theatres, have been allowed to grow into a practice. 
When once deteéted it could easily be stopped. 

Mr. Fleay, when he set himself to explain how 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ was pirated, supposed that the 
text in question was the prompter’s copy of an 
unrevised early version, and proceeds: ‘ When the 
revision took place this copy would be thrown aside 
as worthless; and any dishonest employé of the 
theatre could sell it to an equally dishonest publisher, 
who would publish it as the play now aéted.’ If 
piracy of plays was practically unknown in 1596 
the explanation is bibliographically possible, what- 
ever else may be said against it. But if piracy were 
at all a common danger can we imagine a prompter 
throwing aside a complete copy of a play for an 
dishonest servant to pick up and sell; or, if this 
might happen once, can we believe it to have 
happened twice? 
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Mr. Greg has suggested the possibility that the 
traitor in the case of the ‘Merry Wives of Windsor’ 
may have been the actor who played the part of the 
Host, the scenes in which the Host appears being 
more coherently reproduced than the rest. This is 
technically a sound hypothesis, and the danger to 
which it points was more likely to be permanent, 
or recurrent, than those just considered. The 
‘hired men’ in the Elizabethan theatres were 
poorly paid, and still more poorly esteemed, and 
if one of them made up his mind to add to his 
earnings in this fashion, it might have been some 
time before deteétion overtook him. If such a 
treacherous ‘hired man’ lighted on a printer such 
as John Danter when the latter was in his worst 
straits, there was nothing to prevent the piracy 
from being completed. Danter could hawk the 
edition among the booksellers without employing 
a publisher, and as soon as the copies were off his 
hands his known poverty would make it useless to 
take action against him. Unless he entered the 
book on the Register of the Stationers’ Company 
he could claim no copyright in it, but (as we have 
said) many plays never reached a second edition, so 
Danter saved the sixpence registration fee, sacri- 
ficed the hope of future profit, and was content 
with his gains on a single edition. Had he flown 
at the higher game, he might have found himself 
cross-examined as to the provenance of his copy, 
and finally have been fobbed off with a conditional 
entry, ‘provided that he get lawful license for it.’ 
If the impecunious copy-snatcher were a book- 
seller instead of a printer, he might find himself 
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obliged to take this risk as the only means of 
making a profit at all. This seems to have been 
the case with John Busby when he brought up 
‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ on 18th January, 
1602, and assigned it, at the cost of another six- 
pence, there and then, to Arthur Johnson. If 
Arthur Johnson had declared himself unwilling to 
enter the play himself, or to buy the copy before 
it had been entered, we should have a pretty 
explanation why two sixpences were spent instead 
of one. 

John Busby brought off his coup, owing probably 
to his victims being in an unusually defenceless 
position, of which he was doubtless aware. But 
in the twenty years July, 1590, to June, 1610, over 
150 plays were duly brought before the Stationers’ 
Company and entered, and, although here and there 
a pirate may have achieved the maximum success 
of getting a ‘stolne and surreptitious’ copy regis- 
tered as his property, bibliographers may well 
hesitate to believe that such triumphs were frequent 
until someone propounds an easier way in which they 
could be achieved. Incredulity will be heightened 
when we find that a considerable proportion of these 
entries come close together, as if the books which 
they represent had been disposed of in batches. 
Thus in the two years July, 1591, to July, 1593, 
only six plays were registered; but in the ten 
months Oétober, 1593, to July, 1594, no fewer 
than twenty-eight. In 1595 there were eight 
entries; in 1596 one; in 1597 two; in 1598 four; 
in 1599 two. Then in 1600 the number rises to 
twenty-two, and 1601 produced another eight. 
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1602 has three; 1603 (a plague year) only one; 
1604 six; 1605 eleven; 1606 seven; 1607 as many 
as seventeen; 1608 a dozen, or if we take the 
twelvemonth, 22nd March 1608, to roth March, 
1609, seventeen again, after which no play was 
entered for another fifteen months. Surely these 
variations, from one, two or three entries of plays 
in a twelvemonth to seventeen, twenty-two or 
twenty-eight, point to a controlled output, to there 
being years when the supply was rigorously held 
up and other years when they were offered to the 
booksellers in such quantities as could only have 
been produced by the legitimate owners of them. 
We cannot imagine twenty-eight piracies having 
immediately preceded the ten months Oétober, 
1593, to July, 1594, but we can easily imagine that 
the players would have been glad to sell this number 
of plays about that time, because shortly before this 
there had been a similar period, from April to 22nd 
December, 1593, during which the theatres were 
closed because of the plague, and the companies 
must have been very hard hit. In like manner, 
though the coincidence is not quite so strong, the 
outpouring of plays in 1600 and 1601 may be 
connected with the Puritan attacks on the players 
which resulted in an Order in Council on 22nd 
June of the former year, restri€ting the number of 
theatres to two, forbidding any performances in 
Lent, and allowing only two a week at other times. 

If the large numbers in which plays were put on 
the market in certain years oblige us to presume 
that — were obtained direétly from the Com- 
panies of Players, as the only holders of plays who 
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could supply them in this wholesale fashion, it is 
still part of my case that pirates existed and were 
occasionally successful. In the light of recently 
acquired knowledge it is interesting to note how 
these casual depredations were resisted. Until 
lately it was generally assumed that James Roberts 
was the most audacious of the pirates. The as- 
sumption was curiously hasty, because Roberts was 
in possession of two special privileges, and it was 
the unprivileged men whose financial straits led 
them to take dangerous risks in order to obtain 
work. One of Roberts’s privileges, shared with 
Richard Watkins, was for printing all almanacks 
and prognostications ; the other, obtained by marry- 
ing the widow of John Charlewood, the original 
grantee, was for printing all play bills. This would 
necessarily bring him into close touch with the 
players, and to suppose that he was at the same 
time openly robbing, or trying to rob, them, is 
unreasonable. Some ground for suspecting Roberts 
seemed to be offered by the occurrence of the 
words ‘ Printed by J. Roberts’ on the title-pages 
of editions of ‘The Merchant of Venice’ and 
‘Midsummer Nights Dream’ bearing the same 
date (1600) as those which he printed respectively 
for Thomas Haies and Thomas Fisher; but now 
that (I hope I may say) it has been proved that 
these editions were not printed by him and only 
came into existence nineteen years later, there is 
nothing to hinder us from regarding him as an 
agent for the players, a part very well suited to the 
printer of their bills. When therefore we find that 
on four occasions Roberts entered plays on the 
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Stationers’ Register with a proviso that they should 
not be printed until he had produced better authority, 
instead of regarding him as a would-be pirate bafHled 
by the exceptional caution of the authorities at 
Stationers’ Hall, we may admit the probability that 
he was entering them in the interest of the players 
in order to postpone their publication till it could 
not injure the run of the play and to make the task 
of the pirates more difficult.’ 

With the entries by Roberts we must mention 
two still more significant ones under the heading 
‘My lord Chamberlens mens plaies Entred.’ The 
first of these is undated, and registers ‘A moral of 
clothe breches and velvet hose,’ and an ‘ Allarum to 
London,’ with side-notes referring to the entries 
by Roberts on 27th and 29th May [1600] quoted 
above; the second, dated ‘4 Augusti,’ reads: 


As you like yt, a booke 
Henry the ffift, a booke 
Every man in his humour, a booke / to be staied. 
The Commedie of muche Adoo about | 
nothing, a booke 


Here we have the ‘Lord Chamberlen’s men’ 


* On 27th July, 1598, he entered in this way ‘The Merchant 
of Venice,’ ‘ provided it be not printed without licence first had 
from the Lord Chamberlain’; on 27th May, 1600, ‘A moral of 
Cloth Breeches and Velvet Hose as it is a¢ted by my Lord 
Chamberlain’s servants . . . provided that he is not to put it in 
print without further and better authority,’ and two days later 
‘The Allarum to London,’ ‘provided that it be not printed 
without further authority’ ; lastly, on 7th February, 1603, ‘ Troilus 
and Cressida’ ‘as it is acted by my Lord Chamberlain’s men . . . 
when he hath gotten sufficient authority for it.’ 
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themselves taking action with the Stationers’ Com- 
pany direct, despite the fact that they had no status 
in it, to protect their own property. The faét that 
the Stationers permitted them to do this is signifi- 
cant of the influence which as the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s servants they possessed; the faét that they 
were driven to do it is significant also, for it shows 
indisputably that the danger of piracy was real, and 
enables us to be pretty sure that one or more acts 
of piracy had already been committed. 

That some of Shakespeare’s plays were pirated 
we have evidence in a passage from the address 
in the Folio of 1623, ‘To the -great Variety of 
Readers,’ which has been quoted, or quoted from, 
‘ad nauseam,’ but which we must quote once more. 
‘It had bene,’ write Heminge and Condell, or 
whoever held the pen for them: 


It had bene a thing, we confesse, worthie to haue bene 
wished, that the Author himselfe had liu’d to haue set 
forth, and ouerseen his owne writings; But since it hath 
bin ordain’d otherwise, and he by death departed from that 
right, we pray you do not envie his Friends, the office of 
their care, and paine, to haue collected & publish’d them ; 
and so to haue publish’d them, as where (before) you 
were abus’d with diuerse stolne, and surreptitious copies, 
maimed and deformed by the frauds and stealthes of 
iniurious impostors, that expos’d them: euen those are 
now offer’'d to your view cur’d, and perfect of their 
limbes ; and all the rest, absolute in their numbers, as he 
conceiued them. Who, as he was a happie imitator of 
Nature, was a most gentle expresser of it. His mind and 
hand went together: And what he thought, he vttered 
with that easinesse, that wee haue scarse receiued from him 
a blot in his papers. 
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Here we have two positive statements (1) that 
purchasers had been ‘abus’d with diuerse stolne 
and surreptitious copies, maimed and deformed by 
the frauds and stealthes of iniurious imposters that 
expos’d them,’ and (2) that ‘even those’ plays were 
now presented ‘cur’d, and perfect of their limbes.’ 
The whole point of the paragraph is that the 
pirated plays had been maimed and deformed in 
the process, and were now cured and perfected. 
While, therefore, it is good evidence of piracy, it 
only applies to plays of which the Quartos have 
bad texts and the Folio good ones. Now the 
plays of which the Quarto texts are, by common 
consent, strikingly inferior to those of the First 
Folio, are: 


Romeo and Juliet. Printed by John Danter, 1597. 
Henry the Fifth. Printed by Thomas Creede for Tho. 
Millington and John Busby, 1600. 

The Merry Wives of Windsor. Printed by T. C. [i.e. 
Thomas Creede] for Arthur Johnson, 1602. 
Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. Printed for N. L. [i.e. 

Nicholas Ling] and John Trundell, 1603. The 


printer being identifiable as Valentine Sims. 


To which may be added as a bad text, though 
excluded from the First Folio, ‘ Pericles, Prince 
of Tyre,’ Printed for Henry Gosson, 1609. 

Now if we put these five plays as a provisional 
class, marked out as such by the verdiéts of Shake- 
speare editors holding every variety of view on the 
subject of piracy, and if we put on the other side 
all the other First Editions in Quarto, including 
two first editions of a different text of ‘ Romeo and 
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Juliet,’ and a different text of ‘ Hamlet,’ are there 
any other marked characteristics by which the 
two groups are differentiated ? 

In the first place we find, to our comfort, that 
not one of the bad texts was used as a basis for 
printing the play in the First Folio. So that if 
there were no other ‘Stolne and surreptitious’ 
editions than these, the editors of the Folio were 
as good as their word, and had presented ‘ Euen 
those’ plays which had originally been pirated 
*cur’d and perfect of their limbes.’ 

On the other hand, of the fourteen texts in our 
other class no fewer than twelve were used as the 
basis of the First Folio text, the two exceptions 
being the ‘Second Part of Henry IV,’ of which 
the Quarto prints an earlier acting version and the 
Folio a later one, and ‘Othello,’ of which the 
Quarto was only published in 1622, when the 
arrangements for the First Folio must have been 
already made. 

In the second place, we note that not one of the 
five plays in what (for convenience and without 
prejudice) we may call the pirated group was 
entered on the Stationers’ Register by its publishers, 
although Arthur Johnson was clever enough to get 
a man of straw to enter the ‘Merry Wives’ and 
assign it to him on the same day, thus securing the 
copyright. 

On the other hand, of the fourteen plays in our 
other group no fewer than twelve were duly entered 
before publication on the Stationers’ Register, the 
two exceptions being ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ of which 
an edition ‘Newly correéted, augmented, and 
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amended’ was published by Cuthbert Burby in 
1599, and ‘ Loves Labors Lost,’ of which an edition 
‘Newly corrected and augmented’ had been pub- 
lished, also by Burby, the previous year. As a 
license was only required for new books the exis- 
tence of a previous (pirated) edition enabled Burby 
to save his sixpence in the case of ‘Romeo and 
Juliet,’ and it seems more than probable that his 
similar saving in the case of ‘ Loves Labors Lost’ 
and also the words on the title-page ‘ Newly cor- 
rected and augmented’ are to be explained by 
Danter having published a pirated edition of this 
also, though no trace of it now remains. 

On 22nd January, 1607, both ‘Romeo and Juliet’ 
and ‘Loves Labors Lost’ were entered as the copies 
of Nicholas Ling ‘by direcc6n of a Court and with 
consent of Master Burby in wrytinge.’ Thus all 
the fourteen good texts were eventually entered on 
the Register. On these grounds it is submitted 
that an entry in the Stationers’ Register may be 
taken as prima facie evidence that a play was 
honestly purchased from the players to whom it 
belonged, while the absence of an entry or entry and 
immediate transfer, as in the case of the ‘ Merry 
Wives,’ points to a play being printed without the 
players’ leave, or in other words ‘ pirated.’ 

In the light of this evidence let us now try to 
reconstruct the story of the publication of Shakes- 
peare’s plays in Quarto. On 6th February, 1594, 
soon after the time that many plays were being sold, 
as we must believe, by the players owing to the 
theatres being closed because of the plague, John 
Danter entered ‘Titus Andronicus’ for his copy, 
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and before the end of the year printed an edition 
which was sold by Edward White and Thomas 
Millington. Whether this should be reckoned a 
Shakespeare Quarto or not, literary critics must 
decide; but as it was printed as his in the Folio of 
1623 it comes within our survey. In 1597 Danter, 
who had in the intervening three years gone down 
in the world (his press had been seized in 1596), 
printed a pirated edition of ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ 
and very probably a similarly pirated edition of 
‘Loves Labors Lost.’ Finding themselves thus 
attacked, the players, lest more plays should go the 
same way, sold to Andrew Wise the right to print 
three of Shakespeare’s Chronicles, ‘ Richard II,’ 
‘Richard III,’ and ‘Henry IV, Part 1.’ On 
Danter’s death, or possibly a little earlier on his 
damning himself past redemption by pirating the 
‘Grammar and Accidence,’ they gave Cuthbert 
Burby, whom we must regard as the first of their 
confidential publishers, good texts of ‘ Loves Labors 
Lost’ and ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ which he brought 
out in 1598 and 1599, thereby regaining the copy- 
right. About the same time, on 22nd July, 1598, 
they instructed James Roberts, the printer of their 
play-bills, to prevent the piracy of ‘ The Merchant 
of Venice’ by entering it on the Stationers’ Register 
with the proviso ‘that yt bee not printed by the 
said James Robertes or anye other whatsoever 
without lycence first had from the Right honorable 
the lord Chamberlen.’ 

In 1600 the Chamberlain’s men apparently had 
reason to fear piracy, and at the same time, owing 
to the Order in Council of 22nd June restricting 
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their performances to two a week, were more in- 
clined to sell. They therefore themselves, on 4th 
August, ‘stayed’ ‘As you like it,’ ‘ Henry V,’ and 
‘Much ado about Nothing,’ only to find that 
‘Henry V’ had already been pirated by Thomas 
Millington and John Busby. ‘As you like it’ they 
prevented from being printed at all, but they sold 
‘Much Ado’ to Andrew Wise and William Aspley, 
and with it ‘ The second part of Henry IV.’ They 
also sold the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ to 
Thomas Fisher and sanétioned the ‘ Merchant of 
Venice’ being published by Thomas Heyes, the 
printing of this (and of the ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’ also) being given to their play-bill printer, 
James Roberts, who had previously stayed for them 
the ‘ Merchant of Venice.’ 

In January, 1602, when the Chamberlain’s men 
were still in disgrace for having aéted ‘Richard II’ 
before the partisans of the Earl of Essex, John 
Busby the elder, who had previously pirated 
‘Henry V,’ successfully repeated the trick in the 
case of the ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,’ entering 
iton the Register on 18th January, and transferring 
it on the same day to Arthur Johnson. In the 
following July James Roberts entered on the 
Register ‘The Revenge of Hamlet,’ and on 7th 
February, 1603, ‘Troilus and Cressida,’ in the 
latter case with the old proviso ‘to print when he 
hath gotten sufficient aucthority for it.’ Roberts 
never printed ‘Troilus and Cressida’ at all, and 
probably had no intention of printing ‘ Hamlet.’ 
Printed it was, however, though not (as has been 
believed) by him, but by Valentine Sims, and 
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published by N. L. (i.e. Nicholas Ling) and John 
Trundell some time in 1603. In this case the 
players seem to have condoned the attack, and Ling 
was allowed to publish a revised edition, which 
was printed for him by Roberts, and shortly after- 
wards took over the Shakespeare copyrights which 
had belonged to Cuthbert Burby. 

After this Shakespeare’s company, now the King’s 
Majesty’s Servants, had some years’ freedom from 
piracy, partly owing to the faét that the censorship 
of plays was now more severe, and before entry in 
the Stationers’ Register they had to be licensed by 
the censor, Sir George Buck. Being in the sun- 
shine of the King’s favour, and proteéted from 
piratical attack, they had no need to sell plays, and 
withheld them from the press much more rigor- 
ously. Nevertheless, on 26th November, 1607, 
‘King Lear’ was registered for their copy by 
Nathaniel Butter and John Busby in a singularly 
long and pompous entry, and duly printed from 
a playhouse copy the next year. It seems clear 
that the King’s players consented to this, and yet 
as John Busby (if it was Busby senior who entered 
the play, as seems agreed) had robbed them twice 
before, and their policy was clearly against print- 
ing, it seems improbable that they did so willingly. 
I venture to hazard the suggestion that Busby may 
have been in a position to annoy them by reprint- 
ing the old play of ‘King Leir’ (with an ‘i’), which 
Simon Stafford, a printer frequently in trouble, had 
entered and printed when ‘ Lear’ (with an ‘a’) was 
first being acted in 1605. It is interesting to note 
that in the following May (20th May, 1608), 
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Roberts being no longer in business, Edward 
Blount, subsequently the publisher of the First 
Folio, registered ‘Pericles’ and ‘Anthony and 
Cleopatra,’ and thereafter showed no more eager- 
ness to publish them than Roberts had done in the 
case of ‘ Troilus.’ 

As it happened, ‘ Troilus’ was the next play to 
appear, being re-entered on 28th January, 1609, 
to Richard Bonion and Henry Walleys and printed 
the same year. It seems not impossible that this 
edition was permitted by the players at Shake- 
speare’s request in continuance of an old feud with 
George Chapman, who was then about to publish 
the first twelve books of his translation of the ‘ Iliad.’ 
On the other hand, despite Blount’s precautionary 
entry, ‘The late and much admired Play called 
Pericles, Prince of Tyre’ was pirated in 1609 by 
Henry Gosson, a small publisher, who dealt chiefly 
in ballads, broadsides, and other popular literature. 
According to Thomas Heywood, it was a little 
before this that two of his plays had been ‘ coppied 
by the eare,’ and had their plot drawn by steno- 
graphy, ‘scarce one word trew,’ and ‘Pericles’ 
seems to have come into the hands of Gosson in 
some such manner, let us hope ‘ accidentally.’ 

Finally, in 1622 Thomas Walkley thought it 
worth while, and was allowed to print ‘Othello’ 
separately in Quarto, when the great Folio was 
already in progress, and this brings to a close our 
story. In this we show the players selling plays 
when they cannot act them, attacked by a pirate, 
selling more old plays and trying to safeguard others 
by precautionary entries. Attacked again, when 
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in disgrace at Court, they again resort to selling and 
staying. After five years’ immunity we find them, 
in 1608 and 1609, selling ‘ King Lear’ (perhaps to 
a blackmailer), once more resorting to precautionary 
entries, losing ‘ Pericles,’ and then regaining con- 
trol of their property, and suffering no more losses. 
Is not this a more probable picture than that which 
represents men like Burby, Roberts, and Blount as 
playing the pirates’ game, and the servants of the 
Lord Chamberlain and of the King’s Majesty him- 
self as sitting down tamely under their attacks? 
ALFRED W. Po rarp. 
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BUONAPARTE’S LIBRARY 
AT ELBA. 


>\\~, UONAPARTE complained of most 
Xe things during his restless, uncomfort- 
——<‘@s able sojourn at Elba, so it was perhaps 
¢ natural that he should growl over the 
Bays { poverty of his library. But there had 
been three vans full of books with his luggage, 
and he bought many more after settling down at 
Portoferraio. 

Pons, his most intimate confidant and best Elban 
biographer, answered bluntly that he imagined 
five hundred well-chosen volumes ought to satisfy 
anybody (‘ pouvaient remplir la vie’). 

‘Yes,’ Buonaparte interrupted, ‘a life of medita- 
tion perhaps, but not a life of work; for, in order 
to produce good books, you must study a great 
many books, and even now, after all the labours of 
literature (les grandes études), good books are rare.’ 

‘ All the same,’ Pons remarks, ‘he did not write 
any books while he was at Elba.’ 

It is difficult to see what books Buonaparte could 
or would have written there. Memoirs, perhaps, 
though he did not regard his life as finished. And 
he would not have needed to ‘study a great many 
books’ for that purpose. Indeed, his fifty-one big 
volumes of the ‘ Moniteur Universel,’ covering the 
whole period of his career, would afford him all 
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the clues his memory could require. And what he 
lacked in memory he could supply in imagination. 

When he returned to France for the hundred 
days, he gave his Elban library to the town of 
Portoferraio, but the Grand Duke of Tuscan 
appropriated part of it and other books have dis- 
appeared since. The remnant is now housed on 
the ground floor of the Town Hall, in a bare room 
open to the public from g to 12 and 17} to 194 
every day. The public consists mainly of school- 
children, who come to peruse picture-papers and 
sign their names in a big ledger before they de- 
part. On the walls and in portfglios, which you 
must find for yourself in a drawer, are some fine 
engravings of the British Fleet leaving Elba in 
1797, Buonaparte’s landing, and various views of 
the island. There is also a colleétion of Elban 
budgets during the short period of Buonaparte’s 
residence, but the only item of interest is an annual 
dowry of 600 francs for a rosiére or virtuous 
maiden. 

There are 1,063 volumes in all: 195 from the 
Fontainebleau library; 26 from St. Cloud; 119 
with the imperial arms, presumably also from 
France; 132 with a gilt N on the covers; and 64 
bound at Leghorn with an N on the back—this 
N is of four kinds, with and without circles. 
There are also 39 volumes with other people’s 
arms or cyphers, perhaps bought, borrowed or 
appropriated. A Pliny has a pretty bookplate of 
the library of Madame Elisabeth with three lilies 
in a lozenge and a cascade of rose-leaves at each 
side, and the same coat of arms with a royal crown 
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in gold on the covers. These arms also appear on 
the works of Count A. Hamilton from the library 
of Madame Victoire de France. 

The usual bindings are of brown leather, but 
there are a few books in stout rich calf, and six- 
teen volumes, dealing with financial administration, 
in elaborate red covers, ail chased with gold arms 
and eagles and laurelled N’s. Ninety-one volumes 
remain unbound, a few of them having a paper 
label, with a black N and two laurel branches, stuck 
on the back. 

While he was at Elba, Buonaparte devoted much 
of his time to inditing pompous despatches about 
every sort of trifle, down to the blinds and candles 
for his spare bedrooms. It was, therefore, natural 
that we should find many instructions about his 
books in the ‘ Régistre de l’Ile d’Elbe,’ which has 
been edited by L. G. Pellissier. On 19th Sep- 
tember, 1814, he wrote with his usual canniness, 
‘Instruct your Leghorn correspondent not to pay 
for books until I have accepted them, and then 
only with the discount I have indicated for old 
ones. The first lot consisted of inferior editions 
and remainders. I would rather wait to have a 
good library. So you had better countermand all 
you can.’ On 3rd Oétober (to Bertrand), ‘I decline 
to pay for any book which has not been accepted 
by my Secretary, who will enquire into the price 
and condition, rejecting all that are unsatisfactory.’ 
And on 15th November, ‘I have cut down the 
account as several of the books are old and in- 
complete.’ 

An analysis of the library at Portoferraio tends 
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to reveal the limitations of Buonaparte as a reader. 
Save for a small number of Italian books, every- 
thing is in French. There are a few translations 
of commonplace classics, such as Virgil, Nepos and 
Cesar’s Commentaries. Miss Burney and Miss 
Edgewcrth and Miss Jane Porter almost satisfy his 
curiosity about English literature. There is only 
one ' 90k on English history, and it deals with the 
Wars of the Roses. He has an Anglo-French 
dictionary and two copies of an elaborate English 
grammar by William Cobbett. 

There is a handsome edition of Voltaire in 70 
volumes, as well as the writings of Beaumarchais, 
Boileau, Bossuet, Diderot, Fénélon, Lafontaine, 
Le Sage, Montaigne, Montesquieu and Rousseau 
—mostly intended for ornament rather than for 
distraction. Racine, however, seems to have come 
in for a certain amount of attention. On the 
2oth February, 1814, six days before the start for 
Waterloo, Peyrusse, the treasurer, found on Buona- 
parte’s table a volume of the ‘ C2uvres de Racine’ 
(2nd edition, Paris, 1796, An iv. 7 vols.). He 
says there was a mark against the line where 


Mithridates says (Aét 111. Scene 1): 
‘Ma funeste amitié pése 4 tous mes amis.’ 


There certainly is a mark, but it looks to me 
like a piece of stray red chalk or sealing-wax that 
has wandered in and been crunched so as to form a 
stain. There are similar marks on other pages, 
drawing attention to nothing, and the sentiment 
is not one that Buonaparte would have admitted, 
even to himself. The coincidence of a mark on 
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this appropriate line is, however, sufficiently curious. 
And I have found other passages in the volumes with 
more convincing traces of their owner’s attention. 
This, for instance, with its dedication to the uni- 
verse, is quite Napoleonic: 


Titus. 
‘ Je connus que bientot, loin d’étre 4 ce que j’aime, 
Il falloit, cher Paulin, renoncer 4 moi-méme ; 
Et que le choix des dieux, contraire 4 mes amours, 
Livroit 4 l’univers le reste de mes jours.’ 
(‘ Bérénice,’ Act 11. Scene 1.) 


Again, Buonaparte prided himself on the possession 
of penetrating eyes: 


Pyrruvs. 
‘ Et, quoique d’un autre ceil l’éclat victorieux 
Edt déja prévenu le pouvoir de vos yeux, 
Je ne m’arrétai point a cette ardeur nouvelle.’ 
(‘ Andromaque,’ Act iv. Scene 4.) 


This, too, is just what he would have liked to hear 
said of himself: 


CLEONE. 
‘ Aprés ce qu’il a fait, que sauroit-il donc faire?’ 
(‘ Andromaque,’ Act 11. Scene 1.) 


Whereas the following, though apposite, is sup- 
ported only by another stain of red wax, and may 
therefore be discounted : 


UN Des PLUs JEUNES ISRAELITES, 
‘Par quel crime ai-je pu mériter mon malheur.’ 


(‘ Esther,’ Act 11. Scene 3.) 


There are a certain number of works on military 
history, but only four on military science. He 
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had, however, quite a collection of manuals on 
agriculture, botany, rose-growing, distilling, farriery, 
mines, chemistry, etc. 

‘I always thought,’ says Pons, ‘that he used to 
study “La Maison Rustique” or some such work 
before making his agricultural excursions through 
the island.’ 

‘La Maison Rustique’ is no longer to be found 
among the books, but all the manuals of popular 
science show us where he obtained the minute 
details which he used to reel off for the purpose of 
impressing stray peasant proprietors. For it was 
one of his great joys to show off an omniscience 
that was only a hurried smattering. Some of 
his efforts in this direction aroused a good deal 
of amusement behind his back, as, for instance, 
when he tried to teach his gardener how to grow 
radishes. From ‘Remedes pour les Maladies du 
Betail’ (Geneve, An xi. 1803) he learned that you 
must bleed a horse in the vein under the tongue 
and, if it has a headache, wash its mouth with pink 
vinegar. 

The presence of an ‘ Histoire des Principaux 
Lazarets d’Europe’ (Paris, ix.-1801, translated from 
the English) is explained by his ambitious scheme 
to secure the whole Mediterranean trade for Elba 
by erecting a quarantine-station at Porto Longone. 
He talked airily of cutting a canal between Porto 
Longone and Portoferraio, though it would have 
eaten up much more than all the revenues of the 
island, besides the French pension of £80,000 a 
year, which was never paid. Of course the scheme 
came to nothing, and the money spent on building 
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was simply thrown away. As one of his Elban 
biographers observes, ‘he could not refrain from 
speaking as if he still had the resources of the 
Empire at his disposal.’ 

His desire to display erudition without the 
labour of extensive reading is revealed by the large 
number of works of a thesaurus or tit-bits charaécter 
which he had colleéted. Among these may be 
cited ‘Zuvres Completes de P. J. Bitaube’ (Paris, 
1804, g vols.), consisting of translations of the 
Iliad and Odyssey and Goethe’s ‘Hermann und 
Dorothea,’ with notes and commentaries, besides a 
life of the Patriarch Joseph and a history of the 
Batavians; ‘ Ephémeérides’ (Paris, 1812, 12 vols.) 
with remarkable occurrences for every day of the 
year—useful for his special pride in remembering 
anniversaries ; ‘Géographie Universelle, traduit de 
allemand de Mr. Biisching’ (Strasburg, 1779, 14 
vols.) ; Richer’s ‘Theatre du Monde, ou, par des 
exemples tirés des auteurs anciens et modernes, les 
vertus et les vices sont mis en opposition’ (Paris, 
1788, 4 vols.) ; ‘Curiosités Historiques’ (Amster- 
dam, 1759, 2 vols.) ; and ‘ Le Speétateur Francais 
au xix™ Siecle, ou Variétés Morales, Politiques et 
Littéraires’ (Paris, 1805, 11 vols.). 

He was also attracted by trite epigrams or 
phrases suitable for familiar quotation: ‘a work is 
half done when it has been begun’; ‘think less of the 
thing you give than the person to whom you give 
it.” And he meditated over such edifying topics as 
men’s inconstancy and whether riches are a benefit. 

All his reading seems to have been quite desul- 
tory. He was a bad sleeper and would often wake 
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at three in the morning and go into his library, a 
little room at the back of the Mulini, the house 
which did duty for a palace at the top of Porto- 
ferraio hill. ‘There he would sprawl about and 
turn over the leaves of books chosen at random. 
When anything interested him particularly, he 
dog-eared the corners of the pages or made pencil 
marks in the margins. 

When I read about this habit in Pons’ memoirs, 
I turned over all the pages in the library to dis- 
cover where Buonaparte’s interests lay. I found 
that he never finished a book and rarely persevered 
even into asecond volume. Save for some elaborate 
marks in a book on tactics and a history of Poland, 
he seems to have been attracted chiefly by trivial 
matters. 

Satirists appear to have appealed to his fanc 
most of all. In his big edition of Voltaire the 
only sign of reading is where Zadig and his master 
are made slaves and Zadig is treated better than his 
master because he can do more work. Buonaparte 
seems also to have been interested by the story of 
the Jew who denied that he had been paid. There 
were no witnesses, so Zadig suggested sending his 
master to fetch the stone on which the money had 
been counted. The judge agreed, but presently 
grew impatient. The Jew said, ‘He could not be 
back yet, for the stone is a long way off.’ This 
was held to be evidence against the Jew, who was 
immediately sentenced to the bastinado. The 
passage has been well marked. 

Again, in a translation of Robertson’s ‘ History 
of the Reign of Charles V,’ a volume of which 
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was found on Buonaparte’s bed after he left Elba 
for Waterloo, special attention is drawn to the story 
of Roxelane, who possessed a low Oriental cunning 
not unlike Zadig’s. She was jealous of her step- 
son, Mustapha, who stood in the way of her own 
children. Her husband, Sultan Solyman, had ap- 
pointed Mustapha to be Governor of Mesopotamia. 
So she induced the Vizir, Rustan, to write to all 
the provincial pashas telling them they would 
acquire merit with Solyman if they praised 
Mustapha. They were over zealous, proclaiming 
how worthy he was to succeed his father, and 
might one day equal his renown. Solyman imme- 
diately suspected the pashas of conspiring with 
Mustapha, so he sent Rustan with an army to 
Mesopotamia under pretext of renewing war against 
Persia. But Rustan, not wishing to risk public 
hatred, wrote from Syria that the danger was great 
enough to require Solyman’s presence, as Mustapha 
had won round the whole army and was about to 
marry a daughter of the Sofi of Persia. This 
falsehood decided Solyman to set out for Aleppo, 
whence he sent a messenger to summon Mustapha 
to his presence. Mustapha knew that intrigues 
were afoot, but was so confident in his innocence 
that he came at once. He was ushered into his 
father’s tent, and at first saw no cause for alarm. 
However, the mutes were not long in coming, and 
Mustapha understood. They threw themselves 
upon him. He resisted and struggled and called 
for the Sultan. Solyman heard the cries and grew 
impatient. He thrust his head through a curtain 
and cast a fierce glance at the mutes, accusing 
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them of slowness and timidity. When Mustapha 
perceived his furious and inflexible father, his 
strength failed him; he lost all courage; the mutes 
slipped the fatal cord round his neck and imme- 
diately put an end to his days. 

In the same book Buonaparte has marked the 
story of mad Jane, Queen of Castille: how she had 
her husband’s body brought from the tomb to her 
apartments, dressed it in magnificent robes, and 
laid it on a bed of state; how she recalled a monk’s 
tale of a certain monarch who had come back to 
life after fourteen years, and how she accordingly 
watched for her husband’s resurreétion; how she 
was as jealous of him in death as in life, refusing 
admittance to all women, even to a midwife, speci- 
ally chosen on account of her old age, when Her 
Majesty was overtaken by the pains of child-birth. 

Other marked passages deal with Luther’s arrest 
by a troop of masked horsemen after the Diet of 
Worms and his imprisonment in comfort at Wart- 
burg, which he called his Patmos, for nine months ; 
the execution of Padilla and his rebuke to Bravo, 
a fellow-sufferer, who made loud remonstrance on 
his way to the scaffold—‘ Yesterday was the time 
to display the courage of a gentleman, now is the 
time to die like a Christian’; and Charles V.’s 
clemency to Spanish rebels. He had proclaimed 
an amnesty (28th Oé¢tober, 1522), exempting only 
eighty persons, rather to intimidate their friends 
than with any intention of punishing them. But 
an officious courtier offering to betray one of the 
outlaws, Charles turned the subjeét off with a jest. 
‘I am not afraid of the man,’ said he ; ‘1 fancy he is 
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more likely to want to avoid me; so you had better 
tell him I am here instead of telling me where he is.’ 
These miscellaneous stories are all characteristic 
of Buonaparte’s whimsical taste in romance. He 
further reveals his anticlericalism by drawing 
attention to the scandal of benefit of clergy in 
Luther’s time. The civil courts could not touch 
a priest unless he had been previously unfrocked, 
and the ecclesiastical courts could be moved only 
with great difficulty and expense; indeed, many 
prosperous criminals took holy orders for the sole 
object of obtaining immunity for their offences. 
Fiétion occupies a prominent place and covers a 
wide if ribald range. ‘Mon Oncle Thomas’ par 
Pigault-Lebrun (Paris, 1807, 4 vols.) is a work of 
humour, if we may judge from the motto on the 
title-page: ‘nunc est ridendum.’ ‘Le Compere 
Mathieu ou les Bigarrures de l’Esprit Humain’ 
(Paris, 1802, 4 vols.) has engravings which book- 
catalogues would describe as ‘curious.’ ‘Caroline 
de -Lichtfield’ par Madame de . . . (Londres, 
1787, 2 vols.) has its anonymity revealed by a 
‘Recueil de Contes’ par Mad. Isabelle de Monto- 
lieu, auteur de ‘Caroline de Lichtfield’ (Genéve, 
An xi. 1805, 3 vols.) This has one page turned 
down, so Buonaparte may have read the new 
version of Una and the lion, ‘ Jenny, ou le Retour 
du Matelot’ and ‘ Melechsala, ou le Langage des 
Fleurs.’ ‘Amori di Teresa di S. Clair,’ by G. 
Gianfeldoni (Livorno, 1800. 2 vols.), tells its story 
in a series of letters. ‘Clair d’Albe,’ par Mme. 
Cottin (Paris, 1808) is also mainly epistolary. 
‘Six Nouvelles,’ par Frevee (Paris, 1803, 2 vols.) 
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deals with jealousy, selfishness, innocence, divorce, 
the false revolutionary and the heroism of women. 
‘Clemence de Sorlieu, ou l’ Homme sans Caraétére,’ 
par Mme. Chemin (Paris, 1809, 3 vols. bound in 
1), is accompanied by notes on the Basque people. 
Among other novels are ‘ Antoine et Camille, ou 
la Sympathie,’ par Mme. van Esbecq (Paris, 1810, 
2 vols. bound in 1); ‘La Marquise de Juliers, ou 
la jolie Femme et le Corsaire,’ by A. de Ferriéres 
(Paris, 1809, 4 vols. bound in 2); ‘Julie de Mal- 
bonne, ou les Malheurs d’une Honnéte Femme,’ par 
l’auteur de ‘La Religieuse Venitienne’ (Paris, 1810, 
2 vols. bound in 1); and ‘Zélomir’ par Morel 
(Vindé) (Paris, 1801). Considering Buonaparte’s 
contempt for women, it is worth noting how much 
he relied upon their contributions to romance. 

Among the satires in the library are ‘ Lettres Chin- 
oises’ in 5 volumes, ‘Lettres Juives’ in 8 volumes, 
and ‘Lettres Cabalistiques’ in 7 volumes, all pub- 
lished at the Hague in 1754-5. They are parodies 
of current or historical events, somewhat in the 
vein of Anatole France, and remind me of an old 
book called ‘The Chinese Spy.’ 

To a similar category belong the ‘Souvenirs 
d’un Homme de Cour, ou Mémoires d’un Ancien 
Page, contenant des Anecdotes Secrétes sur Louis 
XV. et ses Ministres, écrits en 1788’ (Paris, 1805, 
2 vols.). There are pencil-marks where Richelieu 
on his death-bed tells Louis XIII. ‘I have left you 
good ministers, mais c’est a votre petit coucher 
que vous avez a craindre et qui m’a donné plus de 
peine que tous les étrangers ensemble’; where 
Louis XV. is induced to read a letter by addressing 
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it to him in an unusual way; and at the old story 
of the man who found a friend flirting with his 
wife and exclaimed, ‘Quoi, monsieur, sans y étre 
obligé!’ This philosophical attitude is further 
emphasised by the lines: 


‘Le bruit est pour le fat, la plainte est pour le sot 
L’honnéte homme trompé s’éloigne et ne dit mot.’ 


Buonaparte delighted in sneers at women and 
the clergy. He has turned down a page in Boileau’s 
Tenth Satire, which is directed against women, 
and one in the Eleventh Satire on the ‘religious 
humbug : 

‘qui de l’Evangile en vain persuadé 
N’en a jamais congu I’esprit ni la justice ; 
Un Chrétien qui s’en sert pour disculper le vice; 
Qui toujours présdes Grands, qu’il prend son soin d’abuser, 
Sur leurs foibles honteux sgait les autoriser.’ 


The exiled monarch was always harping on the 
hardships of ‘the great,’ with whom he doubtless 
sought to identify himself. 

He was specially interested in a condemnation 
of Roman Catholic priests in Poland, and in ‘Gil 
Blas’ he marked a passage describing how an 
ignorant canon owed his benefice, not to his erudi- 
tion, but to the gratitude of some good nuns whose 
discreet messenger he had been. 

Buonaparte enjoyed anything coarse, as is shown 
not only by his attention to this passage, but by 
his choice of fiétion and by the indelicate engrav- 
ings with which many of his books are illustrated. 

At the same time he cherished a strong vein of 
sentiment, at any rate for everything bearing the 
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remotest reference to himself. Let me conclude 
with some marked passages from ‘Seneca’: 


‘We take no thought of Time, though it will never 
return on its footsteps. . . . No sooner is one ambition 
satisfied than it stimulates another ; we never seek for the 
end of our troubles: we desire only to change their 
material. Have we sufficiently tormented ourselves to 
attain to dignities? Still more time is required to add 
others to them.’ (‘ Of the Brevity of Life.’) 

‘This world which embraces all beings; this powerful 
deity, which governs the universe, proceeds outside, but 
in order to return anew entirely within itself. Such must 
be our soul, when, by the help of the senses, it com- 
municates with external objects; it must obtain the 
mastery over them and over itself; it must only use them 
to enchain in some way the universal good. Thus the 
faculties of soul and body combine to form a reason that 
is always sure, always harmonious, never hesitating in its 
opinions, in its ideas, in its judgments. This admirable 
order, this unanimity of all the parts of man, this kind of 
concentration forms the true character of happiness: then 
there are no more wanderings, no more flee steps, no 
more stumbling-blocks, no more falls, no masters other 
than one’s self, no unforeseen events, no discomforts, no 
obstacles, no uncertainties ; for slowness and indecision 
reveal internal troubles and struggles. You may there- 
fore assert boldly that the sovereign good is harmony of 
the soul. Virtues must be found where unity and concord 
reign: vices are always in a state of war.’ (‘Or the 
Happy Life.’) 

‘May your soul, after its long agitation, return at last 
to abide in the centre of restfulness, rejoice in itself, and, 
acquiring the knowledge of true happiness, which comes 
when one knows one’s self, yearn no more for an increase 
of years.’ 


HERBERT VIVIAN. 
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I. 


SAMES BAKER, topographer, is 
credited in the British Museum Cata- 





I. The Imperial Guide ; with picturesque 
Plans of the great Post-Roads, containing miniature like- 
nesses . . . of the cities, towns, etc. (Home beauties: an 
appendix) 2 pts. London 1802. 8°. 


II. A Piéturesque Guide through Wales and the 
Marches. . . . The second edition, with alterations and 
additions. 3 vols. Worcester 1795. 4°. 


It is proposed to deal here with the second of these 
works, and incidentally with the first. 

To describe The Guide through Wales is a 
complicated piece of bibliography. The follow- 
ing attempt at a partial solution gives the result 
of the examination of a good many copies at vary- 
ing times during the last ten or twelve years. 
No copy which can be described as complete for 
both text and plates has yet been found. What is 
practically a complete copy so far as the text is con- 
cerned does, however, exist, and will be described. 

Of James Baker the man, no record appears to 
exist as far as can be ascertained, though it is 
probable that some biographical data could be 
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recovered by further search. My attention has been 
given mainly to the elucidation of the Guide 
through Wales. 

The book is notable as an attempt to produce a 
well illustrated guide to Wales with suitable letter- 
press just at the beginning of the period when 
tours in Wales, followed by books, became fashion- 
able. It began its somewhat erratic career of 
publication not later than the year 1792, and 
possibly a little earlier. The first issue of Thomas 
Pennant’s famous ‘Towns in North Wales’ was 
already published (1778), but Pennant covered 
different ground to Baker. Henry Penruddocke 
Wyndham had published two or three editions of 
‘A Gentleman’s Tour through Monmouthshire 
and Wales’; Paul Sandby, too, had issued his 
superb series of aquatint ‘ Views in Wales.’ ‘ Eng- 
land Displayed’ (1769) having as joint editor Owen 
Price, presumably a Welshman, devoted part of its 
attention to the country covered by Baker. Dr. 
Johnson’s slender ‘Journey into North Wales,’ 
though written in 1774, was not published until 
1816. Save for these, and a few trifles, Giraldus 
Cambrensis, Leland, and Camden were the only 
sources of information. John Taylor, the Water 
Poet, with his facetious ‘ A short relation of a long 
journey made Round or Ovall by encompassing 
the Principalitie of Wales, etc.’ (1653), cannot be 
taken seriously, while Churchyard’s ‘ Worthines of 
Wales’ (1587), though reprinted in 1776, could 
only be of incidental use to the tourist. 

One other work, ‘The Beaufort Progress,’ 
written by Thomas Dingley, remained in manuscript 
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until it was privately printed in 1864, and prac- 
tically inaccessible until it was reproduced in 
facsimile, at the instance of the Cambrian Archzo- 
logical Association, in 1888. Dingley (he some- 
times wrote his name Dineley) accompanied the 
Duke of Beaufort when, in 1684, as Lord President 
of Wales and Warden of the Marches, he made 
a progress, almost regal in its splendour, through 
the regions comprised within that jurisdiction. 
Dingley was a keen lover of heraldry and antiqui- 
ties, and a good draughtsman. One brief extract 
will show his quality : 
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Cowsripcez, August 18 1684, this afternoon The Duke 
of Beaufort, Earle of Worcester, S' Edward Mansell, 
S‘ John Talbott &c. came to this town, and were received 
at the entrance into it by the magistracy thereof in their 
formalities, by whom his Grace and company were con- 
ducted to their Town Hall where he was pleased to accept 
of a collation prepared for him which gave me time to 
take a view of the Church belonging to this Community. 


The enthusiastic antiquary must have made good 
use of his opportunity, for he furnishes a detailed 
account of the principal monuments in the church, 
noting inscriptions and heraldry, and giving draw- 
ings of shields of arms. The time at his disposal 
could not have been much, for the party only 
arrived in the afternoon, yet he accompanied the 
Lord President as he rode through the streets 
‘strewed with flowers and sweet herbs by the loyall 
and well minded people of Cowbridge,’ and towards 
evening arrived at Cardiff, twelve miles away, 
where bell-ringing, and many other tokens of wel- 
come were provided, including another collation, 
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before the party moved on a further six miles, to 
Ruperra, their quarters for the night. 


Il. 


Ir will be useful to set out the various title-pages 
of the Guide through Wales, and some minor pub- 
lications associated with it, as a preliminary to an 
attempt to formulate what constitutes a complete 
copy. The plates will be dealt with later. 


1. A/ Picturesque Guide/ to the / Local Beauties / of 
| Wales / interspersed with the most / interesting subjects 
of Antiquity / in that / Principality / The Second Edition 
| By James Baker / assisted by / Gentlemen of Great 
Scientific Learning and Knowledge / Vol. I / London/ 
Printed by W. Justins, Shoemaker Row, Blackfriars /... 
| mpcc,xcr |. 


2. A/ Picturesque Guide / to the / Local Beauties / of 
| Wales, / and the / Marches; / interspersed with / The 
Most Interesting Subjects / of / Antiquity / in that / Prin- 
cipality. / By James hers / ode by / Gentlemen of 
Great Scientific Learning and Knowledge. / Vol. I. | 
London: / Printed by Griffiths and Hixon, Brydges 
Street; /. . ./ Mpcc,xctt. / 

3. A/ Picturesque Guide / to the / Local beauties / of 
| Wales ; / interspersed with the most / Interesting subjects 
of antiquity /in that / Principality./ By James Baker. | 
Vol. 1./ Printed for the Author: / And sold etc... . 
| M.DCC,xcIV. 

4. A/ Piéuresque Guide / through / Wales / and / the 


Marches ; / interspersed with the most / Interesting Sub- 


jects of Antiquity /in that / Principality. / The Second 


Edition ; / with considerable alterations and additions. | 
By James Baker. / Vol. 1. / Worcester: / Printed and Sold 
by J. Tymbs, at the Cross;/. . ./ m,pcc,xcv. / 
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These four variants of the title-page of vol. i. call 
for some comment before proceeding. The earliest 
in order of date (1791) is described as ‘The Second 
edition,’ while the title of the genuine first edition 
(No. 2) is dated 1792. My reason for calling 
No. 2 the genuine first edition is because there 
lies before me a copy of the first 12 parts, and the 
first part contains the title with the date 1792, and 
the words ‘Second Edition’ do not occur. Further, 
the wrapper of No. 6 gives a prospectus referring 
to the issue of the work in parts to the subscribers, 
‘upwards of one thousand,’ and refers to a new 
edition of the first seven numbers ‘as soon as 500 
names are attained, of which a great part are already 
offered, the seven numbers to be published and 
delivered, stitched together, with the plates, in a 
thin volume, price one guinea; or two guineas 
stained.’ I have seen a copy of the work in four 
thin volumes, boards, obviously the four here re- 
ferred to. The author frequently changed his 
letterpress printers. There is no information 
available as to the printer or printers of the 
plates. 

The introduétion of the words ‘and the Marches,’ 
in 1792, seems to suggest that this is a later form 
of the title. Against this view must be put the 
fact that by the time vol. i. was completed, it was 
found that the Marches had no place therein, 
hence the words were omitted. In the title-page 
of 1795 the words recur, but by this time the title 
would be more accurate as the publication of the 
parts which included the Marches was in hand. 
The mystery of the two dates remains. 
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Only one form of title-page for vol. ii. has been 
seen, and it is probable that by the time it appeared, 
1794, the author was sufficiently experienced to 
settle a style and adhere to it, avoiding the changes 
which occur so often with his first volume. 

There are, however, other developments which 
will now be set out. The title of vol. ii. runs: 


A/ Piéuresque Guide!/ to the / Local Beauties / of | 
Wales ; / interspersed with the most / interesting subjects 
of Antiquity / in that / Principality. / By James Baker. | 
Vol. II. / Printed for the Author/. . ./ mM,pcc,xcrv. 


Although the date 1794 appears on the title-page, 
vol. ii. was in course of publication long after. 
Pages 188-go0 give an account of the landing of 
the French near Fishguard in February, 1797. 

No title-page appears to have been printed for 
a third volume. There is, however, one copy 
made up into three volumes, with the title-page of 
vol. ii. altered by a pen to iii. There is evidence 
that this copy was arranged by Baker himself. It 
is the same copy that contains the unexplained 
1791 title with the words ‘second edition.’ The 
reasons for stating that it was made up under the 
author’s direétion are these: 

1. Pp. 213-4 of vol. ii. are omitted at the end 
of that volume, a new leaf, p. 213, being substi- 
tuted, with only three lines of text ending with 
the word ‘Caldiut.’ The remainder of the text 
from pp. 213-4 has been reprinted on a leaf paged 
1-2 at the beginning of the third volume. This 
leaf is followed by the remainder of the pages 
from 215-70, usually found in vol. ii. There is, 
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however, a leaf added at the end, paged 271-2, 
which avoids the abrupt termination with a broken 
sentence and a catchword ‘ever’ occurring at p. 270 
in other copies. 

2. This copy has items in vol. iii. some of which 
are not found elsewhere. These have separate 
titles, viz. : 


a. Visions, / A Poetic Essay ; / Hastily sketched for the 
present juncture of danger, to/ Assist in forming the 
National Spirit in / An Union of Loyalty and Patriotism ; 
| By J. Baker / Author of the Imperial Guide, and a 
Picturesque Guide Thro’ / South Wales. / to which is 
added, / A Brief and Faithful Narrative of the recent / 
French Invasion, / upon the Coast of Wales near Fish- 
guard, illustrated with / several engraved views taken on 
the spot, /.. . / Bath/ Printed by W. Meyler, for the 
Author, / and sold by all the Booksellers. / 1803. / Title. 
Text pp. 3-12. 


b. A/ Brief Narrative / of the / French Invasion, / near 
| Fishguard Bay:/including/a Perfect Description of 
that part of the coast of / Pembrokeshire, / on which was 
effected the / Landing of the French Forces, / on the 22° 
February, 1797, / and of their / Surrender to the Welsh 
Provincial Troops, / Headed by / Lord Cawdor. / By J. 
Baker, / Author of the Picturesque Guide through / 
Wales and the Marches. / Printed for the Author, / by 
J. Tymbs, at the Cross, Worcester,/ 1797. Title. Text 
pp- I-10, last p. blank. 


Copies of the Fishguard Invasion narrative were 
issued separately with pp. 175-88, vol. ii. of the 
Guide through Wales. Page 187 (not numbered) 
contains a note stating that these pages are included 
for the use of non-subscribers to the Guide through 
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Wales. The last part of the paragraph on Fish- 
guard has been re-written for this issue, the para- 
graph ‘ From Fishguard to St. David's’ is omitted, 
but the poem which follows in the Piéturesque 
Guide is included. This poem is given in vol. iii. 
of the special copy on page ro of the ‘ Visions’ 
(see above No. 2) with the heading ‘A Poem, 
written at Fishguard by a Spectator to the French 
Invasion, and presented to Mr. Baker for Pub- 
lication.’ 

3. This copy also contains an Index to the text, 
as here arranged in three volumes. The extra 
publications, ‘ Visions’ and ‘ Narrative of the French 
Invasion,’ are not indexed. The Index is obviously 
a late production, but bears evidence of being the 
work of the author. It was printed by Browne, 
George Street, Bath. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these facts 
appears to be that this copy, though it has the 
date 1791 on vol. i., was made up not earlier than 
1803, the date of ‘ Visions, a Poetic Essay.’ 


Ill. 


Tue collation of the text appears to include: 


Vol I, rst edn. 


Engraved Title (sometimes omitted). Title. Dedica- 
tion to the Prince of Wales 1 leaf verso blank. Intro- 
duction begins, ‘ Bear me indignant from the gaudy scenes’ 
(31 lines), followed by six short prose paragraphs, pp. (5)- 
7, (8) blank. Text, A / Guide through Wales. / South 
Wales. / New Passage House. / pp. [9]-186, pp. 41-2 
repeated. 
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Vol. I, 2nd edn. 
Title. Dedication. Prefatory advertisement (and list 


of distinguished patrons) [v]-viii. Text, A/ Picturesque 
Guide / through / Wales and the Marches. / pp. 1-186. 


The text of the second edition is revised, some 
sheets (at least) being re-set. 


Vol. I. 

Title. Introduétion (poem), [iii]-iv. Text, A / Guide 
through Wales. / Tour from Gloucester to Carmarthen. / 
pp- [5]-270. 

Vol. III. 
Only one copy, described above. 


Vol. i. frequently occurs in a mixed form. It 
is impossible to set out all the variants. 

The ‘Address to the Public’ prefixed to the 
Imperial Guide throws light upon the difficulties 
which beset the author in his ambitious scheme 
for the Guide through Wales. He states that he 
was induced to undertake it because he found that 
the beauties of South Wales, in which he had long 
resided, ‘ were as little known, and as seldom visited, 
as the snow-top’d acclivities of the Alps.’ Inci- 
dentally, this supports the view of those who 
maintain that it was the poetry of Wordsworth 
which first awakened appreciation of the beauties 
of grand scenery. 

His work, he says, was commenced upon an 
expensive scale, in the days of profound peace, 
when the arts flourished. In spite of the Royal 
and other liberal patronage which the work re- 
ceived, the European war brought unexpected dis- 
appointments, and the more costly scheme had 
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to be abandoned at the end of the second volume. 
He then undertook the Imperial Guide, to carry 
on the work until ‘a happy change of circumstances 
might enable me to carry on the [Guide through 
Wales] to its full extent.” Meanwhile he proposed 
to publish in the Imperial Guide descriptions of 
those views in North Wales which had been 
printed and distributed with the South Wales 
volumes—‘ thus rendering all the satisfaction in 
my power to those numerous nobility, gentry, and 
others, who first favoured, and have still continued 
to countenance my endeavours, and I already find 
my purpose so far to have succeeded, that much 
anguish is removed from my mind.’ It is a 
pathetic story, and not without interest at this 
present time, when new chapters are doubtless 
being added to the calamities of authors. 


IV. 


Tue way in which the illustrations are distributed 
over the copies examined is difficult to explain. 
In no two copies seen do the plates agree. It 
looks as if the author made up copies to suit the 
purchaser, using the plates most likely to be of 
interest to the immediate customer, and including 
such others as were available at the time. 

The special copy already referred to has 92 
plates, and the Penkerrig copy, to be referred to 
later, 94. All others seen have fewer. The British 
Museum copy has 62. The total number, includ- 
ing the engraved title, is 122 or thereabouts. Some 
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of the plates prepared for the Guide through Wales 
were repeated in the Imperial Guide. 

I fancy that a good many copies, or parts, have 
been broken up for the sake of the plates, as they 
frequently occur in collections of topographical 
engravings and dealers’ catalogues. 

The distriét covered by the engravings includes 
North and South Wales, and the counties of Mon- 
mouth, Hereford, Shropshire, Cheshire and parts 
of Worcestershire and Gloucestershire. 

The prospectus states that ‘none but the most 
celebrated artists will hereafter be employed.’ A 
few early plates appear to have provoked criticism. 
‘Duplicates are preparing of Abergavenny Castle, 
Bishop’s. Castle, and Castle Careg Cennon, which 
will be delivered Gratis to replace those inferior 
Engravings (which were delivered from necessity) 
when the Proprietor was ineffe€tually employed in 
procuring the Assistance of those Artists most 
eminent in that Department of the Work; but he 
hopes his late indefatiguable Labour in the Pro- 
fession of Engraving, will provide him against such 
an inconvenience in future.’ 

Reference is also made to the author’s late ill- 
ness, and consequent difficulties of distribution of 
the parts. The number of plates proposed was 
‘upwards of 200 in number, including a superb 
frontispiece.’ 

The census of the plates yields the following 
list. The names of artist and engraver and other 
information are given when they occur. The 
plates are here arranged in alphabetical order of the 
titles, The promised direétion for the placing of 
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them did not, apparently, appear. Many errors of 
spelling occur in the names. No attempt has been 
made to correét these, except in a few instances 
where the errors would be misleading as to the 
places : 


Title. Artist. Engraver. 
Abbey Church, Salop . ° _ J. Bluck 
Aber . ° . ; _ _ 

* Aber Edow Rocks. . J.[sicT.] Jones J. Bluck 
Aberdyllis Waterfall . ° — — (oval) 
Abergavenny Castle . ° _— — (oval) 
Aberly Lime Work. . J. Ibbetson J. Bluck 
Acton Castle . ; . Archd. Plymley J. Wright 
Barmouth . ; . J. Baker J. Bluck 
Basingwerk Abbey . J. Wright J. Wright 


Bathing-place in Cardigan 
Bay, near ene ‘ —_ 


Beeston Castle’ . . Baker Baker 
Bewdley Bridge . ; . J. Wright J. Wright 
* The Birds Rock . ‘ . J. Baker T. Bluck 
Bishop’s Castle? , — ao 
Bolitree Castle. ‘ . J. Walker J. Bluck 
Brampton Brian Castle . Baker Baker 
Brecon Castle. . ° — . Cartwright 
Britton Ferry. . Ibbetson llis 
*Brynbella, the seat of G. 
Piozzi, Esq. . . . J. Baker J. Bluck 


Buildwas Abbey . , _— -- 
Caerfily Keep and hanging 


tower . — -- 
Caernarvon Castle. ° — — (oval) 
*Caernarvon [Castle] . . J. Baker J. Bluck 
Carngwastad and Ebervalin. J. Baker J. Bluck 
Castle Carreg Cenen . ‘ a — (oval) 
Chepstow Castle . ° ° — F. — 
*Chester in 1700 . , = j.R 


‘From a drawing in the posses- 
sion of the Rev. Mr. Prescott.’ 


* «Copied from the earliest drawing ofit that isextant.’ (Prospectus.) 
2 “From a drawing in the possession of Lord Clive taken in ye * of 
Queen Elizabeth.’ Some copies lack this inscription, 
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Title. 
Colnbrook House 
Conway . , 
Crickhowel Castle (Usk 
bridge in foreground to the 
right) . 
Crickhowell Castle ad different 
view) 
Croft . ‘ : 
Denbigh Castle . 
Dolbadern Castle 
Downton Castle . 
* Druidical Monument . 
Drysllwyn Castle with 
Quer Hill . ° 
* Festiniog' 
Fishguard . ° 
Glyn, near Corwen 
Goodwick Sands . 
Grosmont Castle ° 
Hampton [Harpton] Court . 
(i.e. Harpton Court, Hereford) 
* Hanging Steeple at Wybun- 
ury : ° 
‘In the possession of Mr, Yoxall. , 
Havod 
Hereford 
Herefordshire Beacon, Mal- 
vern Hills ; 
Holt Castle ; 
Iron Bridge nr. Coalbrookdale 
Kennorth Falls . 
Kermincham Hall 
(Norton in some copies) 
Kilgarran Castle . 
Lanelweth Rocks 
Lanthony Abbey 
Lanthony Abbey 
(Another view—distant) 
Laugharne Castle 
Ledbury Church . 


1 Testiniog on early copies. 


Artist. 
J. Watken 
J. Baker 


Mrs. Williams 
Mrs. Williams 


J. Ross 
M. Griffiths 


Ibbetson 


J. Baker 
J. Baker 
J. Baker 
J. Baker 
J. Baker 


H. James 
J. Watken 


J. Wright 


J. Baker 
J. Baker 
J. Baker 


T. Jones 
J. Watken 
J. Watken 


J. Baker 
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Engraver. 
J. Bluck 
J. Bluck 


J. Ross 


J. Ross 


J. Ross 
J. Wright 


J. Bluck 
J. Ross 


J. Bluck 
J. Watken? 


J. Wright 


2 Omitted on early copies. 
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Title. Artist. Engraver. 
Llangollen Vale, Plate 1st . Ibbetson —- 
Do. do. Plate 2nd . Ibbetson Bluck 
Do. do. Plate 3rd . J. Ibbetson J. Bluck 
Longnor Hall . ° . J. Bluck J. Bluck 
Longtown Castle ° . J. Baker J. Bluck 
Ludlow Castle . ° . Archd. Plimley J. Ross 
Malvern . ; , . Baker — 
*Malvern Bath . ° . J. Wright! _— 
Malvern Church. ‘ . J. Wright — 
Mohill Hadog . , . J. Ibbetson J. Bluck 
Moreton Corbet . : : — = 
Nant Mellon. ; . J. Ibbetson J. Bluck 
Neath Castle — — 
New Bridge (i.e. Pontypridd) _ — 
Newcastle Amlyn J. Baker J. Bluck 
Norton ; J. Baker — 
(Kermincham Hall in some copies) : 
Old East Bridge, Salop : _ J. Bluck 


‘From a drawing in the posses- 
sion of the Rev*. Mr. Owen.’ 
* Old West (or — at 
Salop . _— J. Bluck 
‘Froma drawing i in the } posses. 
sion of the Rev*. Mr. Owen.’ 


Oulton. . . M. Griffith J. Ross 
* Paris Mine . J. Ibbetson J. Bluck 
Part of the Aqueduét that 
crosses Langothlin Vale . J. Baker J. Bluck 
Pengwern (Mansion) . . Ibbetson — 
*Penmaenmawr . ° . Ibbetson J. Bluck 
Plan of Caerfely Castle , — — 
Plan of Ludlow Castle ° — — 
Plan of White Castle . : _ — 
Plan of Roads, Plate I, Vol. 1, 
1798, New Passage to Cow- 
bridge. ° ° ‘ - _ 


Do. Plate II, Vol. I, 

1798, Cowbridge to Car- 
marthen . , — _ 
Priory Church, Ewenny ‘ _ _ 


t Omitted in earlier issues. 
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Title. Artist. Engraver. 
Ragland Castle . ; . _ — 
Red Castle . , . Ibbetson — 
* River Wye near Builth . T. Jones J. Bluck 
* River Wye near Lanvareth . T. Jones J. Bluck 
Ruins near Hereford . . J. Snell, Esq. J. Bluck 
St. Davids . ° e Baker _ 
St. John’s Church, Chester. Archd. Plimley J. Ross 
Salmon Fishery, Pont Aber- 
glaslyn . ° J. Ibbetson J. Bluck 
Scene at Penkerrig . T. Jones J. Bluck 


‘To T. Jones, Esq., this plate 
is inscribed by his obliged ser- 
vant, J. Baker.’ ! 


*Seat of Sir H. Manwaring S. Stringer J. Bluck 
Seat of Sir H. esate Bart. J. Bluck J. Bluck 
Shobdon J. Ross J. Ross 

* Shrewsbury Castle. ° _ J. Bluck 

‘From a drawing in the posses- 

sion of the Rev. Hugh Owen.’ 
Source of the Loughor. . J. Baker -_ 
Stackpoole — Pembroke- 

shire ° ‘ . J. Ibbetson J. Bluck 

Stoke (Mansion) . J. Bluck J. Bluck 
Stoke Salop. . J. Baker J. Bluck 
Strogel or Strigil Castle : — — 
Sugwas House . ‘ . Baker a 

* Tatton Mere Park . . 5&. Stringer . Bluck 
Tenby ; ° : . Ibbetson llis 
Testiniog? . ° ‘ . J. Baker J. Bluck 
Tredeagar . : ° a 
Upton ° . J. Baker J. Bluck 
Valle Crucis Abbey (oval) ° — _- 
View in Myfod . _— — 
View near Usk at Crickhowell 

(Porthmawr, oval) . . Mrs, Williams _ 
View in Wynnstay Park . —_ -— 
View near Winaingue . §. Stringer J. Bluck 
White Castle . : ‘ — J. Baker 
Wigmore Castle . , . J. Ross J. Ross 


1 Omitted in some copies. 
? Corrected to Festiniog in later copies. 
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Title. Artist. Engraver. 
Worcester . ; . . J. Ross — 
Worcester Bridge ° . J. Bluck J. Bluck 

* Worcester Old Bridge. . J. Ross J. Ross 
Wrexham Church ° , _ J. Ross 
*Ynysmaengwin . ; . J. Baker J. Bluck 


An engraved title to the work appeared in two 
forms : 


I, With Prince of Wales’s plume above, followed by 
‘Wales and the Marches,’ and below a female figure 
seated at the base of a broken column. No artist or 
engraver. 


II. The same plate partly re-engraved, the title being 
changed to ‘ Picturesque Guide / Through / Wales and 
the Marches / Dedicated,’ etc. 


The plates marked with an * in the above list 
are found in one or more of the three copies of the 
Imperial Guide which I have examined. 

The following plates are mentioned in the text 
of the Guide through Wales, but they have not 
been found, and most, if not all of them, may not 
have appeared : 


Vol. I. 
p. 15. Sudbrook entrench- p. 167. Malaber or Manaber 
ments and chapel. Castle. 
19. Mathern Palace. 176. Haverfordwest Castle. 
40. Caldicot Castle. 181. Walwyn or Gualwin 
148. Narboth. Castle. 
150. Llahadon or Llanhden 186. Bishop’s Palace, S. 
Castle. Davids. 
Vol. II. 
p. 141. Stone Pulpit, Hereford. p. 196. Plas Newydd [i.e. Llys 
152. Snowdle or Snodhill Newydd, Cardigan}. 


Castle. 





| 
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Ir will be convenient at this point to set out what 
has been gathered about Baker’s other book, the 
Imperial Guide. I have already shown that it was 
undertaken because the expense, and other diffi- 
culties, prevented him from proceeding with the 
Guide through Wales. The title page runs: 


The / Imperial Guide / with / pi¢turesque plans / of the 
| Great Post Roads, / containing / miniature likenesses, | 
engraved from real sketches, / of the / Cities, towns, vil- 
lages, seas, islands, mountains, public / edifices, and private 
buildings, / situated in and near such thoroughfares. / Also, 
| a new letter press description / of all the celebrated | 
scenery and local events connected with the above-men- 
tioned subjects, / and interspersed with / biographical, 
chronological, and historical anecdotes; / and all the / 
Important Illustrations that could be attained by the 
most assiduous Investigation and Survey. / By J. Baker, 
| Author of the Picturesque Guide through South Wales 
and the Marches./. . ./ London: / Printed by C. Whit- 
tingham, / Dean Street, Fetter Lane, / And sold by etc. 
. . -/ 1802. 


As indicating the scope of the book the follow- 
ing collation may be useful: 
Pp. 
iii-iv. Address to the Public. 
1. London to Holyhead, &c. 
11. A Guide from the Holyhead Road to Birmingham, 
Stafford, &c., &c. 
13. From Birmingham, by Walsall to Stafford, &c., &c. 
16. From the Manchester and Carlisle Road to War- 
rington and Liverpool. 
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18. From Manchester to Rochdale, Halifax, Bradford, 
&c., to Leeds. 

20. From Manchester to Liverpool. 

22. Manchester to Carlisle, &c. 

27. A Guide from London through Bath, Bristol, and 
to South Wales, and the Marches. 

38. London to Oxford and Bristol, Cheltenham, 
Gloucester, Malvern Wells, Worcester, &c. 

44. Oxford to Cheltenham, Gloucester, Malvern, and 
Wales. 

48. From the Bath and Bristol Road, to Henley, 
Oxford, &c. 

49. From the Oxford Road to Abingdon, Farringdon, 
Lechlade, Fairford, Cirencester, &c., &c. 

51. Continuation of the Western Road from Hounslow, 
Staines, &c. to the Lands End, Cornwall, &c., &c. 

58. Coast Way from Lyme Regis, throughout the 
South Coast of Dorsetshire. 

61. Continuation of the Coast Way from Exeter, through 
Dawlish, Teignmouth, Brixham, Dartmouth, &c., 
to Plymouth. 

63. Continuation of the Western Road from Plymouth 
to Truro, and a coast way thither by East and 
West Looe, &c. 

66. End of Volume I. 


Like the Guide through Wales, the Imperial 
Guide yields differences not only in the plans and 
the plates, but also in the text. In the second 
copy the text is the same up to page 26, and has 
been slightly revised in pages 27-34, the heading 
on page 27 being also changed to ‘ From London 
to Reading, and through Bath to Bristol, &c., &c.’ 
In this copy the plates are numbered at the foot 
with a pen. The numbering evidently relates to 
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the serial issue in parts, the text being numbered 
in the same way, also with a pen. 

The British Museum copy has an appendix, 
with an engraved title, on a cartouche: 


Home Beauties / as communicated to / the author of 
the / Imperial Guide / by some of the / Royal Family, 
| the / Nobility, Gentry, etc. / for an illuminated / appendix 
to that / work / his Royal Highness the / Grace the 
Duke / Dedicated by permission / most obedient servant 
| J. Baker. / 


Text. Pages 1-8 wanting. p. 21. Caernarvon. 
p. 10. Woodhall. 24. Nant Mellon. 
12. West View of Brixham. 24. Dolbadarn Castle. 
13. East Cowes Castle. 25. Pont Aberglaslyn. 
15. The Hanging Steeple. 25. Mohel Hadog. 
16. Chester. 26. Aqueduct that crosses 
17. Kentish Town Lodge & Gothlen Vale. 
Fitzoy Farm. 26. Bassenwork Abbey. 
19. Fitzroy Farm. Index to Vol. I. 4 pp. 
20. Voilas. 


The text of the Appendix ends abruptly on page 26 
with a broken word, the last line being ‘ Lancashire. 
Its archite€ture being the principal por-’ 

Whether any more of the Appendix was issued 
I cannot say. It will be noticed that the promise 
to supply text for some plates included in the 
Picturesque Guide, but not there described, is 
partially fulfilled in this Appendix. 

As already explained, some of the plates in the 
Imperial Guide are the same as in the Guide 
through Wales. The following additional plates 
have been found in one or more copies of the 
former work : 
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Artist. Engraver. 

Adlington . H. Clayton J. Wright 
‘To Sir Rich* Clayton, Bart’ etc. 

Avishays : . J. Baker J. Wright 
[Inscription cut away] 

Brixham from Torbay . . Anderson F. Chesham 
‘To Mr W. Anderson,’ etc. 

Brooks Place . ; J. Baker J. Wright 
‘To Lieut‘ Col! Litherland,’ etc. 

Green Hill . . ° . J. Baker J. Wright 
‘To S. Jones, Esq.’ etc. 

Hamstead Hall ° ° . J. Wright J. Wright 
‘To George Birch, Esq.’ etc. 

Whitton Park : ° — _— 
‘To J. Agnew, Esq.’ etc, 

Wood Hall, Cumberland. . J. Baker J. Wright 

Plan of Antiquities and other Birm’m 


scenes of celebrity contiguous 
to the New and Old Passage 
across the River Severn see 
Imp. G. p. 26, and Guide 
through Wales from p. 2 to 34! _ — 


A footnote on page 76 of the text refers to a 
view of Penealenick ‘and other seats, provided for 
the Appendix from the liberality of the families of 
this county’ (i.e. Cornwall). These plates have not 
been found. 

The Picturesque Plans are an important feature 
of the Imperial Guide. They consist of a map of 
the road on each route, in the centre of the page, 
with small picturesque drawings of places of interest 
ranged on either side, and the distances in miles. 
The plans run from the bottom of the page to 
the top. The following particulars will enable 

' A series of views of buildings, etc, disposed over the page. 
Only found in B.M. copy of the Imp. Guide. This plate was 


probably intended for the Guide through Wales, but has not been 
found in any copy seen. 
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the plans to be identified, but the list may not be 
complete. The names of places given represent 
the lettering to the top and bottom views on the 
left and right of each plan, the figures the miles 


along the different routes: 





Shenly Lowton 
48 48 
Canonbury Islington 
House I 
Feb 1801 
F. Gregory, Esq. Coventry 
goh gt 
Wheelers 
Stony, Stratford Cosgrave 
52 53 
June 1801 


Stafford Stone 


155 140 
Meriden Ansley 
Church 94 
974 


Coventry March 1, 1801 


Chester Tarven 


181 176 
Cresswell Walton 
136 140 


from London Dec 1801 





Talk on the Hill Burslem 
154 152 
Mess" Pinker- 


ton & Guest’s 
July 1, 1800 


Mr Russel’s 


| 
| 

















Gobnall Warrington 
203 
Mowlop, & Astbury 
— Moreton’s Esq 159 
15 
July 1800 
Kirkstall Ab- © — Todd Esq. 
-bey, 226 224 
L4 Grey de 
Wilton’s Lady Levers 
186 
(N.D.) 
Lancaster Greenhough 
238 Castle 
227 
Worsley Ireim 
188 
(N.D.) 
Carlisle Upper Cartcot 
394 
Bolton 242 Aqueduét 
239 
(N.D.) 
Woolhamp Benyon’s 
~ton 49 45 
Kensington Kensington 
I Palace. 1. 


July 1. 1801 











~~ ee 


St 
Lar 
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Froome Brislington {| Weymouth Maiden castle 
III 120 127 [& 
Rid 
Thatcham Oakly House | Hill*). 
60 | 
- (N.D.) Drayton Husborn 
Park 
| 58 
Ld. Harcourt’s Islip 56 (N.D.) 
52 * Not in B.M. copy. 
Kensi Paddingt 
Guedl ties ita | Exeter 172 Heavitree 
Aug. 1802 | 171 
| Steepletown 8 Winterbourne 
Glocester Malvern _| from Wey — D — 
109 «123 (N.D.) 
Oxford Bletchington | Crosshole 224 Neale’s 223 
55 (N.D.) 58 Topsham Alphington 
174 
(N.D.) 
Stockbridge Drayton * 
66 Penzance Morva 
Bedfont 15 Staines 16 289 
July 10, 1801 | E. & W. Looe St. Germain’s 
* Erased in B.M. copy. (N.D.) 


ADDITIONAL PLANS IN No. 2 COPY (Coxourep). 


Eton & Windsor. Holyhead Harlam 
St Ann’s Hill Datchet 92 Bridge 
Lambeth Palace Chelsea Hospital 88 
(N.D.) 
ammennsane Dwygyfylche Brynynewdd 
Conway 53 57 
Lan Helan 48 
46 Conway 
Halkin Hawarden Dec 1801 
12 Chester 
Dec 1801 





VII L 
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The Guide to Wales appeared first in numbers, 
issued ‘as nearly as possible’ every six weeks, ‘to 
the completion of three handsome volumes.’ I have 
only seen the numbers from 1 to 12, but the pub- 
lication in number form may have gone beyond 
that. The price was 2s. 6d., or with the plates 
‘stained’ 5s., per number. The plates are nearly all 
aquatints. Most of those I have seen are plain, but 
a few are stained. In one of the copies examined 
the plate of Ewenny is coloured—I think hand- 
coloured—but it is some years since I saw it, and 
my memory may be inexaét. Each number con- 
tained four plates and twelve pages of text. 

Following the publication in numbers came the 
issue in thin volumes, seven numbers to the volume, 
stitched’ in boards, at one guinea plain and two 
guineas stained. Four of these thin volumes 
appeared. Then the whole work was issued in 
one stout volume, made up of vol. i. and vol. ii. so 
far as it went, though copies vary in completeness 
of the text and the plates, in the odd manner 
already referred to. I have found no reference to 
the price of the work in its latest form. 

Parts of the Guide through Wales were issued for 
different localities' On p. 47 of the Imperial Guide 
there is this reference: ‘See Picturesque Guide 
through South Wales and the Marches'; or Malvern 
Guide, as selected from that work, with plates, &c.’ 

Another instance is afforded by the Fishguard 
section, in which occurs the account of the 
Invasion, and some pages from the general work. 


* This may also apply to the Imperial Guide, but no evidence 
has yet been found to confirm the belief. 
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The sections actually, or intended to be, dealt 
with in this manner may be inferred from the 
headings, the words, ‘A Guide,’ probably indicating 
the author’s scheme of localization of seétions. 

Reference has already been made to Baker’s 
account of the French landing near Fishguard in 
1797. He appears to have been in the neighbour- 
hood at the time, and was therefore enabled to give 
a firsthand account of that ill-starred attempt at an 
invasion of Britain. The account of the appear- 
ance of the French ships, the landing, and the 
subsequent surrender to Lord Cawdor’s hastily 
colleéted forces, are an interesting feature of Baker’s 
work. Incidentally it may be mentioned that the 
plates relating to this episode are the only ones in the 
work which record the date of publication, evidently 
to protect the author’s rights against piracy. 

In the prospectus the author mentions that he 
had laid out over £300 in two years on the Guide 
to Wales. He appears to have changed his printers 
rather often. Two London firms, two title-pages, 
‘printed for the author,’ with no printers given, a 
Worcester printer, and then a Bath printer, suggest 
difficulties, financial or otherwise, which account 
for the tone of distress peeping through some pas- 
sages I have quoted, and others not mentioned from 
consideration for my readers. 

Among the patrons of Baker’s Guide through 
Wales occur many names of distinguished people. 
The Prince of Wales heads the brief list recorded 
in the prospectus, which includes also the Bishops 
of St. Davids and St. Asaph, the Duke of Beaufort, 
Lady E. Butler (one of the Ladies of Llangollen), 
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Lord and Lady Clive, Earl Grosvenor, Lady Glynn 
(of Hawarden), T. Johns, Esq., M.P. (of Havod, 
translator of Froissart and Monstrelet), Lord 
Kenyon, Lord Lisburne, the Earl of Powis, Lord 
Penrhyn, Sir Watkin Wynn, and many other 
notable names from Wales and the Marches. 
Baker states that in addition to the seventy names 
in the list, he has upwards of one thousand other 
subscribers. It must have been some time after 
the appearance of this prospectus, that he first made 
the acquaintance of Thomas Jones, of Penkerrig, 
who evidently took a liking to Baker, and gave him 
much encouragement and help. 

Thomas Jones was a landscape painter of con- 
siderable merit. He commenced his art studies 
under Richard Wilson, who treated him as a 
favourite pupil. He afterwards went to Rome, 
and later to Naples, where he painted many pictures. 
Returning to London he went on painting, until, 
on the death of his brother, he succeeded to the 
family estates in Radnorshire, and abandoned art 
for the pleasures of a cultivated country gentleman’s 
life. Thomas Jones was born in the year 1743, so 
he was an elderly man when Baker found him at 
Penkerrig. There are five plates from drawings 
by him in the Guide through Wales, including a 
picture of Penkerrig, the other four being from the 
near neighbourhood, in the Wye Valley around 
Builth. The view of Penkerrig is dedicated to 
Thomas Jones ‘by his obliged Servant J. Baker,’ 
and he is referred to in the text as having ample 
estates ‘for the trust of which the school of painting 
lost a powerful assistant.’ Reference is also made 
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to numerous views in Italy, highly finished 
coloured drawings, then to be seen at Penkerrig. 
Some of them are there still, and also a fine copy 
of the Guide through Wales, containing ninety-four 
plates, two more than the special copy in three 
volumes already referred to, and so far the most 
complete copy found. 

Baker seems to have relied mainly upon Camden 
for history and antiquities. He cites Giraldus 
Cambrensis occasionally, and Carte. Reference is 
made in one place to ‘Mr. Tayler’s map,’ pre- 
sumably Thomas Taylor, who engraved maps of 
the counties of England and Wales published in 
1718. I have, however, discovered no reference 
to the later maps by Thomas Kitchen, on which 
all the important country seats are carefully indi- 
cated, for which reason they would have been 
useful to Baker, who paid marked attention to the 
gentry, no doubt with a view to securing their 
patronage. The history, and the antiquarian de- 
scriptions, are poor. But many valuable bits of 
information are conveyed when the author sets 
down things seen or heard on the spot. He refers 
to the conveyance of coal from the mines to the 
wharfs or manufactories by means of rail-roads, 
when describing Morriston, near Swansea, and to 
the abundance of oysters and other shell-fish de- 
rived from the Mumbles. Mention is also made 
of the practice of feeding cattle through the winter 
with chopped furze (gorse), which survives to this 
day in parts of Wales. He tells us that at the old 
palace of the bishops of Llandaff, Mathern in 


Monmouthshire, he saw the remains of a library 
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‘which after having suffered all the various ravages, 
to which its insecurity subjected it, still seems to 
contain something worthy preservation, and goes 
on to relate how the honest farmer who was his 
guide at Mathern told him that he once had an 
order to convey the books to the bishop’s palace at 
Liandaff, but ‘ unable to procure the least promise, 
or presumptive hope of a reimbursement of his 
expenses, he had omitted the performance.’ Alas! 

A brief sentence, ‘ Paiston is an antient seat of 
— Pickton, Esq.,’ is the only mention of the birth- 
place of General Sir Thomas Pickton, who was 
born at Poyston (near Haverfordwest), and when 
Baker wrote was at the war. Later he crowned a 
glorious career at Waterloo, where he was killed. 
The author refers in the prospeétus to ‘ Original 
landscapes in verse’ as being a feature of the work. 
Most of the verses are rather turgid. And not 
much can be said for his treatment of Welsh place 
names. He appears conscious of his defeéts, for 
he states in the prospectus ‘The Antient Welch 
Terms that occur through the descriptive part of 
it, being so little understood by the fashionable 
Tourist, who are becoming common visitors of 
Wales, and for whose particular accommodation 
this Work was originally intended, the Author has, 
in many instances, thought it expedient to adopt 
the mode of Expression now generally prevalent. 
But as the Antiquary and Scholar (also) so gener- 
ally support the Undertaking, and whom the 
Author is particularly ambitious to gratify, a Sup- 
plement is preparing for the Whole, which shall 
contain a Glossary of the Antient Names of Places 
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and Persons, with the best derivations and illustra- 
tions; an advantage he is provided with from the 
liberal condescension of the Welch Literati: And 
every subject of antiquity which from being too 
recluse or remotely dispersed, may escape present 
attention, shall therein be carefully preserved.’ 
These good intentions appear not to have been 
realised. Perhaps the well-meaning author never 
knew from what perils he escaped, by failing to 
provide that glossary with the best derivations and 
illustrations of Welsh place names. 

Such is the story, as far as I have been able to 
unravel it, of James Baker and his Guide Books. 

We get a glimpse of an artist-author setting out 
with the design to produce a Picturesque Guide to 
Wales, full of enthusiasm for his undertaking, and 
encouraged by generous patronage and support. 
The great war and bad health intervened. Some 
of his patrons complained that his obligations were 
not being fulfilled, and withdrew their support. 
He, bravely struggling with difficulties of produc- 
tion and distribution, finding himself compelled to 
abandon the more ambitious design, turned to the 
Imperial Guide scheme as a temporary expedient, 
hoping later to resume the other work, of which 
he held a stock of text and plates. 

For him, however, the tide appears to have had 
no favourable turning. As opportunity offered he 
made up for customers copies of both works, using 
what he had in hand; choosing the plates accord- 
ing best with the tastes of the purchaser, perhaps 
adapting the number to the amount paid. 

Joun BALLINGER. 
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#ij century one must inherit it, or must 
WON be prepared for the outlay of much 
time and more money—the latter in 
ys almost unlimited amounts. On the 
other hand, to form a colleétion of books one must 
still be prepared to spend much time, but the 
expense in money can be limited, and it is only to 
the possession of colleétions in definite and com- 
paratively narrow fields that most of us, among 
others myself, can aspire. It has never been my 
lot to inherit any books, but during the past four- 
teen or fifteen years my aim in book colleéting has 
been to acquire as many as possible first and early 
editions of important works in the field of English 
literature of the sixteenth, seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries—a difficult period it is true, but 
one which repays effort. Even during this not very 
long experience chance, aided by some vigilance, 
has given me the satisfaction of acquiring a fairly 
representative collection in which there are some 
books to be described as of extreme rarity, and as 
having an important place in English literary bib- 
liography. In a few instances it has been my good 
fortune to note hitherto undescribed features in 
these books, and in the following pages I purpose 
placing on record some of these. Only books 
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which are rare and also have a certain literary and 
bibliographical importance will here be considered, 
to the exclusion of such editions as the Shakespeare 
Folios, which, though very important, are also 
fairly common. Many books of this latter class 
are essential, if a colleétion is to be at all repre- 
sentative, but their acquisition is only a question of 
a little time and a short search. 

A suitable beginning in these notes may be made 
with Pynson’s folio edition of Boccaccio’s ‘ Fall of 
Princes,’ Lydgate’s version printed in London in 
1494, of which among the very few known sur- 
viving copies not one apparently is quite perfect. 
In every known copy the last leaf containing 
Pynson’s large device is missing or defective, the 
copy in the Rylands Library having this device 
cut round and mounted and inserted at the begin- 
ning of the volume, this being as far as I can dis- 
cover the only case in which the device leaf exists. 
My copy wants the leaf with the device and two 
leaves of text, d, and H,, but it is otherwise in 
fine condition, uncut and in the original leather- 
covered oak boards. When the volume was rescued 
from impending annihilation in a heap of worth- 
less books about to be thrown away, the binding 
was somewhat dilapidated, but the defects have 
been made good to as great an extent as possible. 
Altogether it is a splendid produétion of the 
printer’s art. The paper is very fine in quality, 
the typography is dignified and good, and the ink 
brilliant, while the woodcuts, of French origin, are 
powerful and graphic though crude. Apparently 
this copy, the copy at Britwell Court, and the 
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Morgan copy, are the only ones in existence out- 
side colleges and museums, which together possess 
four or five more. The British Museum has two 
copies which are hardly more than large fragments. 
Finally it may be noted that no copy has the leaf a, 
which is assumed generally to have been a blank, 
unless the copy in the library of King’s College, 
Cambridge, thas the genuine leaf. The collation 
of my copy is the same as that given for the 
Morgan copy in the splendid catalogue of that 
collection. The stilted diétion and the lugubrious 
subject matter of this work make us wonder how 
it could have been so popular as to call for several 
reprints before 1560, especially as it was obviously 
not a cheap book for the masses, and the painfully 
efficient Retribution which in its stories overtakes 
the sins of Pride, Position and Wealth, does not 
seem exactly what potential sinners can have cared 
to have set before them too insistently or too 
vividly. Certainly the modern sinner would prefer to 
have his warnings and admonitions a little less stark. 

Tottel’s edition of this book, published in 1554, 
is interesting, as having a new set of woodcuts, 
some of which are copies of those in the first 
edition, and consequently reversed when printed. 
My copy of the latter edition comes from the 
Huth Colleétion. 

Another rare book, sometimes not altogether accu- 
rately described, is the ‘Vision of Pierce Plowman,’ 
which was not seen in type until 1550, and both 
this edition and that of 1561 merit a few words 
of description. There were two issues of the first 
edition, and another and different edition, also 
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dated 1550. In one issue the date is misprinted 
‘1505, and in another, the misprint having been 
detected, it is correéted not by a change in the 
type, but by having the ‘1505’ partially obliterated 
with a leaf-shaped stamp, and the correét date 
‘1550’ stamped in the same sort of figures, evi- 
dently by hand, under the obliterated figures. The 
third form of the book in the year in question, 
though an exaét reprint, has been reset throughout, 
and the date appears ‘MDL’ on the title. There 
are furthermore six additional leaves at the end, 
‘a briefe sume of the principall poyntes.’ Robert 
Crowley printed all three issues of the book appear- 
ing in 1550. The edition of 1561, printed by 
Owen Rogers, is a fairly common book except 
when it contains the Creed, first printed in 1553, 
which is very rarely present, as is the case in the 
copy in my possession. The collation of the 
‘Crede’ is A to D, in fours, and D, is a blank. 
That somewhat untrustworthy guide, J. P. 
Collier, calls William Warner’s ‘Albions England’ 
an ‘important and amusing historical work,’ but he 
had evidently not seen the first edition of 1586, 
when he wrote his ‘ Bibliographical Account’ in 
1865. He, however, gives an interesting extract 
from the Stationers’ Register of 17th Oétober, 
1586, describing the search of Roger Warde’s 
house by the wardens, who removed and burnt 
what they could find of a forbidden and unautho- 
rized ‘booke in verse intytled Englandes Albion.’ 
The Archbishop of Canterbury and the wardens 
seem to have had, in regard to books, consciences 
which showed many degrees of hyperesthesia and 
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timidity, and in Warner’s case there is no good 
reason apparent for his somewhat mechanical and 
colourless poetical effusion having been interfered 
with. Nevertheless, the first edition is a book of 
extreme rarity, the only copy besides my own 
which I can trace being that sold in the Hoe Col- 
leétion about three years ago. It is a quarto with 
no peculiarities of collation except that the first 
leaf is a blank marked Aj on the reéto. The date 
occurs in the colophon and not in the imprint. 
The succeeding and steadily expanding editions of 
1589, 1592, 1597, and 1602 are also rare books, 
particularly the first two. 

The ‘ Fables of AZsop’ had a perennial interest for 
the people who read anything for amusement, and 
this interest can be said to have persisted to the 
present day. Even modern editions of ‘ sop’ are 
sometimes successful. Early editions of the ‘ Fables’ 
in English are of very great rarity, editions before 
the year 1700 being not infrequently represented 
only by unique copies or even fragments. The fact 
that in the Huth Collection there was no example 
earlier than 1647, and in the Hoe Colleétion 
nothing before 1662, is an exemplification of how 
rare the early editions are. The copy which came 
to me through the catalogue of a German book- 
seller a few years ago is a small o¢tavo volume in 
its original vellum, printed in London for Thomas 
Adams in 1596. It is mostly in black letter, and 
is complete and in fine condition. As far as I can 
discover, no other copy of this edition is known. 
The collation of the book is A-Q; in eights, the 
title, shown on the next page, being on A,. 
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The year 1600 was notable for the produétion 
of anthologies. In it appeared ‘ England’s Heli- 
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now practically introuvable, though one can always 
hope. The copy of ‘England’s Parnassus’ in my 
possession has one or two features of bibliographical 
interest. It is in the original vellum cover, so that 
the structure of the first sheet is easily made out. 
A, is pasted down on the vellum cover; A, is en- 
tirely blank, and its conneétion with A, is perfectly 
preserved; A, is the title, verso blank; A, has the 
dedication to Sir Thomas Mounson, signed R. A. 
on recto, and the verso is blank; A, has on the 
recto a sonnet signed R. A., verso blank; Ag, A,, 
and Ag have the table and errata. Most copies of 
this book have at some time been rebound, so that 
the original state of the first sheet is not as obvious 
as it might be. Furthermore this copy has the 
exceedingly rare imprint with Hayes’ name spelt 
out in full. Nearly all copies have simply the 
initials. The last leaf in the book is K Kg, a blank. 
The literary importance of this little volume is too 
well appreciated to require any attempt at elabora- 
tion on my part. 

When an opportunity offered for the acquisition 
of a second copy of Bodenham’s ‘ Belvedere or the 
Garden of the Muses,’ published in 1600, it was 
seized with pleasure, for the second copy settled in 
my mind a point about which bibliography had 
heretofore not been clear, though I had myself 
always been convinced that there were two issues 
of the book in 1600. In the Grolier Club’s Biblio- 
graphy, 1893, the collation of this book gives ten 
leaves in sheet A, the rest of the book being regular 
in eights, and with this collation my first copy and 
the copy at Britwell correspond. However, in my 
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first copy, and also in two imperfeét copies which 
I have examined, investigation shows that the two 
sonnets to the two Universities, described as occu- 
pying A, and A,,, are really printed on paper quite 
different from the rest of the sheet, in faét, different 
from any in the rest of the book. Leaves A, and 
A,. are, therefore, interpolations. This issue of 
the volume is the more important on account of 
the well-known prose address to the reader occu- 
pying A,, A,, A,, and Ag reéto, and containing the 
interesting list of ‘moderne and extant Poets.’ 
It has been generally assumed that A, is a blank, 
though this leaf is apparently not mentioned as 
existing in any known copy. The second copy 
of this book in my possession is in its original calf 
binding, and the structure of the first sheet can be 
perfectly made out, and it is only in this sheet that 
there are any differences whatever between it and 
the first copy. Sheet A in this case runs as follows : 
A, title, verso blank; A, cancelled, but in this 
instance a stump remains with traces of letterpress, 
apparently verse, upon it; then follow the two 
leaves of sonnets to the Universities not part of 
the sheet, and on different paper from the rest 
of the book, but like that of the corresponding 
leaves in the other copy. Then follow two leaves 
in every respect exactly like A, and Ag in the first 
copy, and naturally without signature letters. 
Apparently no other copy is known containing 
any trace of the cancelled leaf. We have therefore 
to account for the disappearance of the prose address 
from some copies of this book, and also for the 
cancelled leaf. It seems reasonable to suppose that 
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in both issues of the book A, was cancelled, and 
that the title is really on A,, so that it thus becomes 
unnecessary to assume the presence of a blank A,. 
A, may have had a dedication which was not liked 
on second thought, and its cancellation would only 
be an example of what not infrequently occurred 
in books of the period. In any case there was 
something, and it has disappeared. The suppression 
of the prose address is another matter, and the only 
explanation which I can offer rests on what may 
at best be called a plausible conjecture. Near the 
end of this address the following paragraph occurs: 
‘Secondly looke what workes of Poetrie have been 
put to the worlds eye by that learned and right 
royall king and Poet James, king of Scotland, no 
one Sentence of worth hath escaped, but are like- 
wise here reduced into their right roome and place.’ 
When this book was published, the great Eliza- 
beth’s life and reign were drawing to a close, and 
for some time the subject of her successor had been 
constantly before her mind—the mind of a woman 
who had for forty years exercised a jealous and 
despotic sway over all her subjeéts, a woman to 
whom the idea of the succession of the unsympa- 
thetic James was never, to say the least, anything 
but irksome. Is it an unreasonable supposition to 
advance that this complimentary reference to 
James was what caused the suppression of the 
prose address which contained it? If this is not 
the reason no other is very obvious. Be this as it 
may, the prose address 7s gone from one volume, 
and there are in consequence two issues of a very 
rare book. 
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Henry Parrot, there is not much doubt, was the 
author of that collection of satires and epigrams, 
some exceedingly mordant, which appeared in 
1615 under the title, ‘The Mastive or Young 
Whelpe of the Olde Dogge.’ The colleétion is 
preceded by a prose address, ‘to the universall 
reader, which is signed ‘H.P.,’ and the work 
suggests Parrot’s unquestioned production, ‘ Laquaei 
Ridiculosi,’ which appeared in 1613. Collier gives 
a description of the ‘ Mastive,’ and mentions the 
fact that ‘in the one or two extant copies,’ the 
date has been cut off. I can trace five copies, all 
of which have the date line of the title cut off, 
except the copy in my collection, in which this 
leaf is perfect in every way, thus resolving any 
doubts about the date of publication, which may 
have continued since Collier’s description. The 
copies known are as follows, and in two at least 
there are other defeéts besides the cutting away 
of the date line in the imprint: Britwell, Huth, 
British Museum, a private collection in New York, 
and finally my own, in which, as has been noted, 
the title-page is perfeét and the book complete, 
apparently being unique in this state. The wood- 
cut on the title is too large for a quarto of the size 
of the book, and thus the imprint is crowded down 
to such an extent that when bound with other 
average size quartos, the last line could scarcely 
escape removal by the binder’s knife. 

One of the most charming books of the period 
is Hannay’s ‘ Nightingale’ (1622), of which very 
few copies have survived, and among these sur- 
vivals those which are really perfecét are far fewer 
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in number than one would suppose from the not 
very accurate notes which are printed in catalogues 
like those of the Hoe and the Huth Colleétions, from 
the latter of which my copy comes. It is a fine 
and perfect example in the original vellum cover. 
The Huth catalogue says that only ‘three other 
copies are known,’ and in the Hoe catalogue the 
statement is also made that ‘three other copies are 
known,’ but they are not specified. The Huth 
Library Catalogue specifies the present copy, one 
at Britwell Court, one in the British Museum, and 
one belonging to Major Hannay, and states that 
these are the only ones known. My own investi- 
gations have amplified this list, and have shown 
that the condition of some of the copies is such 
that they must be described as imperfect. As far 
as I can discover the following are the known 
copies of this book: (i.) Britwell copy, perfect in 
a modern binding; (ii.) my own copy, perfect and 
in original vellum; (iii.) British Museum copy, 
much cut into in the margins, and wants the two 
leaves of music; (iv.) the Crawford-Lefferts copy, 
with the title in facsimile, but having the two 
leaves of music; (v.) the Hoe copy, no music, but 
otherwise perfect; (vi.) the Bodleian copy, title in 
facsimile, otherwise perfect; (vii.) a copy possibly 
in the possession of Lord Rosebery, but no par- 
ticulars are available; (viii.) a copy said to belong 
to Major Hannay, but whether this copy is perfect, 
or whether it appears in this list under the name 
of another owner, it is impossible to say. There 
may, of course, be other surviving copies of the 
book, but this seems improbable, and among those 
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in this list there are apparently only two which 
are really perfect. No notice has been taken of 
the presence or absence of two final blank leaves 
in any of the copies. There is in existence a very 
good copper-plate facsimile of the engraved title, 
made about a century ago, which can be at once 
distinguished from the genuine print, by its having 
no dot over the ‘i’ in the word Patrick, and having 
the word ‘love’ in the upper right hand corner 
spelt ‘love’ instead of ‘loue’ as it is in the original. 

According to the Diétionary of National Bio- 
graphy, Thomas Peyton, a Cambridgeshire poet, 
lived from 1595 to 1626, and in 1620 there was 
published ‘The Glasse of Time in the two First 
Ages. Divinely handled by Thomas Peyton of 
Lincolnes Inne, Gent.’ It is a production which 
shows much piety and a large amount of study and 
biblical research on the part of its author, but as 
poetry it does not hold our attention long. The 
Dictionary’s account of this book is not clear, for 
the impression is given that the second part was 
not published till 1623. However, in this, the first 
edition of 1620, the title to the second part is on 
Sig. M, and is exaétly like the first title except for 
the wording which is, ‘ The Glasse of Time in the 
second age,’ the remainder being the same as in 
the first title. The two parts are separately paged, 
but the signature letters are consecutive, after the 
first title and the dedication to King James which 
are not marked. The collation is: first title one 
leaf, dedication to King James one leaf, A to Z, in 
fours, L, being a blank and missing from my copy. 
There was a second edition of the whole work in 
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1623, and of it there was an example in the Hoe 
Library. Of the first edition I can trace only one 
other which is complete, besides my own, and that 
is at Britwell Court, that repository of so many 
bibliographical and literary treasures. The co 
in the Huth Colleétion wants the leaf of dedication 
to King James, and that in the British Museum 
wants the first title. The book is embellished 
with a number of woodcut illustrations through 
the text. 

The first edition of the ‘ Decameron’ of Boccaccio 
in English, by an unknown translator, is an in- 
teresting and important book, far rarer than is 
generally supposed owing to a certain amount otf 
confusion existing in regard to the first volume. 
In the case of the real first edition both volumes 
are dated 1620 and the letterpress of the titles is 
surrounded by a series of wood-block illustrations, 
the same in each volume, but differently arranged. 
The difference is important to note because, as the 
first volume is of extreme rarity, it is not an un- 
heard of manceuvre to substitute a title of the 
second volume for the title in a copy of the 1625 
edition of the first volume and to remove from the 
letterpress the words, ‘the last five days,’ which 
happen to be printed very small, so that obliteration 
is not a matter of much difficulty. The 1625 
edition of the first volume with the 1620 edition 
of the second volume is the combination usually 
met when both volumes are present, but it should 
not be overlooked that the 1625 edition is an 
entirely different book from the first volume issued 
in 1620. An immediate test is the following: 
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vol. i. of 1620 ends at page 211 and has a leaf 
of errata, while vol. i. of 1625 ends at page 193, 
followed by a blank Nng, and there is no leaf of 
errata. It is a curious faét that in the flood of 
translations from classical and renaissance writers 
coming from the press in England after the intro- 
duction of printing down to the Civil War, a work 
of the interest and importance of the ‘Decameron’ 
should have had to wait until 1620 for its appear- 
ance in English. Of the 1620 edition of both 
volumes I can find recorded only about six perfeét 
copies, three of which certainly are in permanent 
public collections. My own copy comes from the 
Huth Library. 

The first edition of the ‘Poems of Thomas 
Carew,’ which appeared in 1640, is a scarce book, 
if one wants a copy in a fine state; but, as far as 
I can discover, no mention is anywhere made of 
the faét that there is a first issue of the book con- 
taining a leaf which was cancelled and reprinted 
for the second issue, owing to the accidental 
omission of a line. In my copy, on page 93, the 
lines headed, ‘ Epitaph on Lady S., wife to Sir W. S..,’ 
begin as follows: 


The harmonie of colours, features, grace 
Resulting Ayres (the magique of a face) 

Of musicall sweet tunes, all which combined 
To this dark vault, she was a Cabinet 

Where all the choycest stones of price were set. 


There is an obvious hiatus in the sense, and a com- 
parison with other copies of the book show that a 
line was dropped out, evidently by the printer. In 
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all other copies of which it has been possible for 
me to make an examination, the reading of these 
lines is thus: 

The harmony of colours, features, grace 

Resulting Ayres (the magicke of a face) 

Of musicall sweet tunes, all which combined 

To crown one Soveraigne beauty lies confind 

To this dark vault. She was a cabinet 

Where all the choycest stones of price were set. 


When this leaf was reprinted the opportunity was 
taken to make a number of changes in spelling on 
both sides of it. It was evidently intended that 
the leaf in question was to be removed from my 
copy, as there is a straight scissors cut half way 
across it, apparently as an indication to this effect ; 
but in this instance it was overlooked, and it is pro- 
bable that such a circumstance did not often occur. 

In ‘Tue Lisrary’ for April and Oétober, 1903, 
Mr. Pollard published an exhaustive description 
of the little-known first issue of Herrick’s ‘ Hes- 
perides,’ most of the copies which he had seen 
apparently having been imperfect. The difficulty 
of obtaining a perfect copy of the ‘ Hesperides’ at 
all has increased very much in recent years, and 
the first issue is certainly of very infrequent occur- 
rence. My copy of this delightful book is a perfeét 
one of the first issue with the leaves C,, My and 
O; in the first state with the misprints and typo- 
graphical variations which were altered in the 
reprinted leaves, found in nearly all copies pasted 
on the stumps of those excised. On page 2265, line 
20, the first issue reads: ‘As if they played at Bo- 
peep.” In the second issue ‘ played’ was changed 
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to ‘started.’ If one might venture a bibliographical 
prophecy, it would be that Herrick’s ‘ Hesperides’ 
is a book which in its first edition will steadily gain 
interest and importance to the colleétor in the field 
of English literature to an extent which a very few 
years ago would have seemed impossible. 

A book of extreme rarity, about which biblio- 
graphers have not been very certain or definite in 
their statements, is the so-called spurious issue of 
the ‘ Workes of Edmond Waller,’ with the imprint, 
‘London, Printed for Thomas Walkley 1645.’ 
The title-page exists in two states, one with a 
dated imprimatur, and the other and rarer form, 
of which my copy is an example, with a printer’s 
ornament in place of this imprimatur. It seems 
probable that this second form is the earlier, for 
there would be no apparent object in removing a 
dated imprimatur and substituting a type-metal 
ornament, after the dated imprimatur had once 
appeared. The collation of my copy, which is in 
the original sheepskin binding, may be of interest. 

It is, title one leaf, verso blank; second leaf 
wholly blank, but this leaf might, by different 
folding, have preceded the title, then B to Hs in 
eights. The speeches begin at page 93 and extend 
to page 111. This edition of Waller’s works was 
followed in rapid succession by several others in 
the same year, the first admittedly authorized being 
in duodecimo size, and apparently the last in the 
year 1645. 

The catalogues of the Hoe and the Huth 
Libraries contain an enormous amount of accurate 
and useful bibliographical information, but these 
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Olympians occasionally nod. Thomas Flatman, 
the miniaturist-poet, published an o¢tavo volume 
of poems in 1674, and because he or his publisher 
saw fit to cancel a leaf, both of these great cata- 
logues have fallen into error in describing the 
book. The difficulty is with the first sheet, A, 
and the compiler of the Hoe catalogue seeks to 
escape from the difficulty by saying, ‘two pre- 
liminary blank leaves, the second marked A, etc.,’ 
while the Huth catalogue says that A has six 
leaves. My copy is fortunately in the original 
calf, and shows very clearly the arrangement of 
sheet A to be as follows: A, blank except for a 
large A on the recto; A, the title, verso blank ; 
A, cancelled, but the stump remaining has a portion 
of printed rule visible, so that we may infer that 
this leaf was possibly a sub-title; A, to A, recto, 
‘ Advertisement to the Reader’; A, verso to Ag 
verso, dedicatory poems by Walter Pope and 
Charles Cotton. The rest of the book presents no 
difficulties, but it should be noted in passing that 
no portrait was issued with this edition nor with 
the next one of 1677. 

It may be that most of the points noted here 
will seem of very minor importance, but much of 
bibliography is made up of minor points, and at 
the present day we cannot hope to make great 
discoveries, but must be satisfied if we can explain 
minor difficulties and add small bits to our know- 
ledge of the books of the great period of English 
literature. That is the most that a colleétor like 
myself can hope. 

E. M. Cox. 
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IDEALS IN MODERN FRENCH 
LITERATURE. 


REMY DE GOURMONT. 


‘Les uns vivent, les autres regardent la vie.’ 
‘Vivre, c’est changer.’ 


‘Tout est vrai . . . il n’est pas nécessaire de croire 
—— a la méme chose. La route ne traverse pas 


d’identiques paysages.’ 


‘La vérité est une illusion et l’illusion est une vérité.’ 


E must not expect from Remy de 
@ Gourmont any practical suggestions 
%) for the relief of man’s estate. He has 
not fashioned for himself and described 
= with literary art for our delight, any 
ideal city in which everything is perfect in the best 
of all possible worlds. But Remy de Gourmont 
is an artist, and therefore he loves life; he is a 
philosopher, and therefore he questions everything ; 
he is a thinker who realises that all life is move- 
ment, change, and as men therefore must either 
grow greater or fall lower it is right and reasonable 
to revolt against all that hinders the maintenance 
of life at its highest and best conditions. His view 
of the method by which those conditions can be 
assured will not make an universal appeal, but it 
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has undoubtedly influenced the younger generation 
of French writers, many of whom, alas! as the 
‘Bulletin des Ecrivains’ (1914-15) tells us, have 
been ‘arrachés soudain a leurs travaux, a leurs 
réves,’' and therefore has importance in the history 
and evolution of French literature in the early 
decades of the twentieth century. 

Remy de Gourmont’s works are so voluminous 
and cover so many fields, that it would be im- 
possible to describe them adequately here. Even 
if space were available the elusiveness, the delicacy 
of the most delightful of them defy analysis, and 
ordinary description would reduce them to the 
mere commonplace. Remy de Gourmont was a 
critic of art and literature, of men and manners, a 
philologist, a philosopher, a moralist, a scholar, a 
poet, a novelist, and he achieved distinétion in all 
those departments of art and learning. His writings, 
veritable ‘ceuvres d’intelligence,’ number close on 
fifty volumes. I shall only attempt to indicate his 
view of life and the world as I have been able to 
seize it in those of his books I have read. 

A native of Normandy, Remy de Gourmont was 
born on 4th April, 1858, and was descended from 
a family of painters, engravers and printers distin- 
guished in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Among his ancestors was the Gilles de Gourmont, 
who first printed in Paris Greek and Hebrew 
letters. On his mother’s side, Remy de Gourmont 
was descended from Francois de Malherbe, and his 


* Among them, to mention only a few names, are André Lafon, 
Louis Pergaud, Ernest Psichari, Léon Bonneff, Alain Fournier, 
Art Roé, Emile Nolly. 
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friends liked to think that such heredity counted 
for something in his beautiful style. He was 
educated at the Lycée of Coutances and the Uni- 
versity of Caen. In 1883 he went to Paris and 
obtained a post in the Bibliotheque Nationale. 
He held it until 1891, when he was dismissed on 
account of an article contributed by him to the 
‘Mercure de France,’ which he had helped to 
found in 1890, and with which he collaborated to 
the end of his life. The article was entitled ‘Le 
joujou Patriotisme’; it advocated a Franco-German 
entente. 

Gourmont’s first book, ‘ Merlette,’ had been pub- 
lished in 1886, and contains some pleasant descrip- 
tions of the Normandy country, but his first work 
of importance was ‘Sixtine,’ published in 1890. 
After his release from his duties at the library, he 
threw himself into the study of the Middle Ages, 
and this helped to perfeét his knowledge of the 
French language. In 1892 appeared ‘Le Latin 
Mystique,’ with a preface by Huysmans. It is an 
admirable account of the medieval mystics, packed 
with learning in which Remy de Gourmont moves 
with superb ease. In 1895 he began in the 
‘Mercure de France’ the series of fortnightly 
‘Epilogues’ which contained his criticisms of books 
and men. They have been published in volume 
form, and it is in them and in the volumes entitled 
‘Promenades Littéraires’ that the critical side of 
Gourmont’s work is perhaps best studied.' His 
method of inquiry into every question— 


' See ‘Epilogues: réflexions sur la vie.’ 6 vols. 1903-13. 
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‘nous sommes entourés de questions, nous vivons dans 
un forét de questions: ol que nous jetions les yeux, une 
question se dresse ’— 


is paradoxically described by himself as the dissocia- 
tion of ideas. At first sight this is most upsetting 
to all our conceived ways of thought. Most of us 
do our thinking by association of ideas. Remy de 
Gourmont will have none of this. He warns us 
that all subjects must be treated 


‘comme si on les rencontrait pour la premiére fois; 
n’accepter aucune opinion toute hive étre celui qui s’in- 
struit 4 mesure qu'il regarde; dissocier les idées et les 
actes; n’étre dupe d’aucune construction: la mettre 
aussitét en morceaux; n’avoir aucune croyance.’ 


But even when we have brought our minds into 
this attitude, we must not hope to find truth. 
Such a quest is futile; for how are we to recognise 
it, since we only know an object, no matter what 
its nature, by the mental image we make of it for 
ourselves. Moreover, Gourmont does not believe 
in any fixed truth (i.e., certitude) since all truth is 
provisional. 

But in any case before considering a question 
we must divest ourselves of the atmosphere in 
which we are accustomed to move, and by which 
we are consciously or unconsciously influenced, 
that is to say, we must isolate events from their 
environment and from the passions they excite, 
and place them in a perspective in which we are 
really able to judge them dispassionately. Em- 
ployed with care and discretion such a method 
might have its uses. Revision of values is often 
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necessary, and forms excellent discipline for the 
mind. In exceptional cases, then, it may be proof 
of ‘une intelligence créatrice.’ What we have to 
do is 

‘ d’imaginer des rapports nouveaux entre les vieilles idées, 
les vieilles images, ou de séparer les vieilles idées, les 
vieilles images unies par la tradition, de les considérer 
une a une, quitte a les remarier et 4 ordonner une infinité 
de couples nouveaux qu’une nouvelle opération désunira 


encore, jusqu’a la formation toujours équivoque et fragile 
de nouveaux liens.’ 


Such being the theory we are not surprised to find 
paradox pushed to its farthest limits. For ex- 
ample, the idea of honour is dissociated from the 
soldier, the idea of justice from punishment of the 
criminal, it is even suggested that it is the victim 
of the crime who should be chastised. It will 
easily be recognized that such a doétrine would 
have grave dangers. Gourmont further dilates on 
the theme that ‘The truest poetry is the most 
feigning.” He declares that art is nothing more 
than ‘true’ falsehood. It is not easy to follow 
him here, and I suspeét that there is little more in it 
than clever paradox. He continues his argument: 
true falsehood has no aim, no utility, it resembles 
a negation of the bonds that attach men to reality. 
Art, like falsehood, is born of a keen consciousness 
of sensations and emotions. It reveals an extreme 
state of sensibility with a tendency to shut out the 
realities that wound a man’s senses, He who 
practises art in any form must have a deep know- 
ledge of signs and the power to use those signs to 
express what his sensibility causes him to perceive. 
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‘ L’artiste est celui qui ment supérieurement, au-dessus 
des autres hommes. S’il ment avec la parole, c’est le 
poéte; avec le son inarticulé, c'est le musicien; avec les 
formes dont il fixe les attitudes, c’est le sculpteur . . . 
avec les lignes et les couleurs, c’est le peintre. . . . L’art 
est un langage, et il n’est que cela.’ 


Remy de Gourmont is, of course, an uncom- 
promising individualist, and some would say that 
he is immoral because he denies the uniform and 
universal character of moral law, and declares that 
each man must forge for himself a rule of life in 
conformity with his special sensibility. 


‘Il faut prendre la minute telle qu'elle s’offre 4 nous 
dans sa robe de hasard, celle d’aujourd’hui ne reviendra 
jamais; il faut se collectioner des souvenirs, et non des 
regrets.’ 


‘La sagesse humaine est de vivre comme si on ne 
devait jamais mourir et de cueillir la minute présente 
comme si elle devait étre éternelle.’ 


‘Savoir que l’on n’a qu’une vie et qu'elle est limitée! 
I] est une heure, une seule pour vendanger la vigne; le 
matin le raisin est Apre; le soir il est trop sucré. Ne 
perdez vos jours nia pleurer vers le passé, ni a pleurer 
vers l’avenir. Vivez vos heures, vivez vos minutes, les 
joies sont des fleurs que la pluie va ternir ou qui vont 
s’effeuiller au vent.’ 


This is all frankly pagan, but not perhaps more 
so than our own Herrick with his ‘ Gather ye rose- 
buds while ye may.’ Equally Remy de Gourmont 
thought that each man should have his own 
personal vision of the world. 

His point of view in regard to human happiness 
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is perhaps best brought out in his novels, which, 
it must be confessed, are more of the head than 
the heart. ‘Le songe d'une femme,’ a series of 
letters between various sorts of lovers, has an intel- 
lectual rather than a sentimental interest. It shows 
knowledge of the type of woman who lives always 
in a mist of self-deception about herself, her lovers, 
and her love affairs. The attitude of mind is 
not uncommon, though English novelists, except 
Thomas Hardy, perhaps, have made little use of 
it. But the book should be read by those who 
wish to learn Gourmont’s philosophy of life. 


‘La vraie méthode pour dominer la vie est de lui obéir. 
ll faut bien que j’obéisse, puisque je veux étre le maitre. 
Présentons nos voiles au vent; orientons nos illusions 
sur le but commun 4 tous les désirs. L’arrivée me trom- 
pera sans doute, mais non le voyage. . . . L’amour est 
un voyage qui n'est jamais assez long . . . la moindre 
fleur nous semble ua jardin; tout roseau nous est un 
palmier.’ 


‘Une nuit au Luxemburg’ is the most famous 
of his novels." It is a fantastic colloquy between 
an American journalist and Christ (or Apollo), who 
is revisiting the earth for one night, and with 
whom the journalist takes a walk in the Luxem- 
burg gardens. All the ideas set forth serve to 
emphasize Gourmont’s epicurean outlook on 
life. He thought men ought to seek on the earth 
for all the happiness they could obtain; he saw 
nothing for humanity but this world, and there- 
fore happiness should neither be limited nor 


* See ‘Tue Lrprary,’ April, 1907, pp. 181-2. 
VII N 
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adjourned. At the same time he declared that ‘I’art 
de vivre est peut-étre l’art de ne pas trop insister.’ 
He also realizes that if we would be happy, we 
must ourselves do something towards the happi- 
ness we desire. ‘II faut toujours chercher le bon- 
heur, quand on le cherche, on le trouve.’ We 
must go to meet it half-way. 


‘ Allons, surmontez votre amour-propre, avancez-vous, 
faites un beau sourire. Pourquoi voulez-vous qu’on ne 
vous réponde pas? Le sourire appelle le sourire. Pour 
étre heureux, il faut faire d’abord les gestes du bonheur.’ 


Men also make the mistake of troubling so much 
about the future that they are prevented from 
enjoying the present. But there is a saving grace, 
if we carefully read Gourmont, which prevents 
us from shutting his books and saying, This 
is Nietzsche pure and simple. He asks, Would 
the epicurean ‘bien décidé a étre completement 
heureux,’ suffer misery around him? Would he 
consent in order to secure his own personal 
happiness, ‘a exploiter les besoins des autres 
hommes’? The answer is in the negative. He 
has pity for the weak and unfortunate of the earth. 
He thinks, however, that too great a fetish is made 
of work; it is regarded ‘non seulement comme 
honorable, mais comme sacré alors que ce n’est 
qu’une nécessité triste.’ He even supports slavery 
as one way of getting work done. He illustrates 
his theory of dissociation in the frequent contra- 
dictions of his own statements. While preaching 
the search for happiness, he shows its vanity, 
the disenchantment that follows if ever it is 
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found. His sensibility and his intellect are ever 
at war. 


‘ Rien ne change, en somme, que par le pouvoir singulier 
qu’ont les hommes de se voir différents ; mais se voir ou 
se croire différents et l’étre, ce n’est pas la méme chose.’ 


As a critic of literature Remy de Gourmont 
cares deeply for form, yet he dislikes equally the 
writer who cannot write, and the writer who 
looks askance at everything that has a new, un- 
expected form. Every sort of writing should 
possess style. 


‘Il n’est point d’art inférieur. Un article peut-étre un 
poéme dés qu’on lui a assigné le rhythme sur lequel il 
déroulera sa bréve pavane. Le rhythme trouvé, tout est 
trouvé, car l’idée s’incorpore 4 son mouvement, et le 
peloton de fil ou de soie se forme sans que la conscience 
d’un travail soit quasi intervenue.’ 


Indeed, he thought there was only one genre in 
literature—the poem, and only one medium—verse. 
Fine prose should have a rhythm that should make 
us doubt if it be only prose. He further asserts 
that Buffon, Bossuet, Chateaubriand, and Flaubert 
wrote poems and not prose. Again he writes: 


‘La poésie parfaite est parmi les produits les plus pré- 
cieux et les plus utiles de l’esprit humain,’ 


and he really thought that no one who was a true 
artist could be a pessimist, because 


‘Celui qui a le don du style ne fait 4 la vie d’autre reproche 
que d’étre trop difficile 4 peindre.’ 
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His vast knowledge of the French language is 
seen in his ‘Esthetique de la langue frangaise’ 
(1899). It is an enquiry into the 


‘conditions dans lesquelles la langue frangaise doit évoluer 
pour maintenir sa beauté, c’est-a-dire sa pureté originelle.’ 


Everyone who is interested in language would do 
well to read, if not the whole book, the chapter 
on metaphor. 

In another volume, ‘Le probleme du Style’ 
(1907), Gourmont refutes the statement that the 
art of writing can betaught. There are no recipes 
for rhetoric; its fashion changes with every genera- 
tion. And style, however beautiful, is as nothing 
unless there is thought, an idea behind it, 


‘c’est le fond qui importe. Un fait nouveau, une idée 
nouvelle, cela vaut plus qu’une belle phrase. . . . Rien 
ne meurt plus vite que le style qui ne s’appuie pas sur la 
solidité d’une forte pensée.’ 


He is only of course repeating the maxim that 


‘les ceuvres bien pensées sont toujours des ceuvres bien 
écrites.’ 


With Gourmont the intellect is always paramount. 


‘Il ne faut jamais hésiter,’ he says, ‘a faire entrer la 
science dans la littérature ou la littérature dans la science ; 
le temps des belles ignorances est passé; on doit accueillir 
dans son cerveau tout ce qu'il peut contenir de notions et 
se souvenir que le domaine intellectuel est un paysage 
illimité et non une suite de petits jardinets clos des murs 
de la méfiance et du dédain.’ 


Remy de Gourmont’s last work, ‘ Pendant l’orage,’ 
was written after the declaration of war. It is a 
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series of brief sketches composed between O€tober, 
1914, and April, 1915, and published shortly 
before his death in Oétober, 1915. He succumbed 
to an illness from which he had long suffered, but 
his end was undoubtedly hastened by the anxieties 
of the last year. For the war depressed him 
greatly. He admitted no dissociation of ideas on 
the subject of his country. All Frenchmen, no 
matter how divergent their views, were at one in 
serving and defending France. 

The point of view is well brought out in his 
observations on the deaths on the battlefield of two 
young writers of very different ways of thinking. 
Their names, Pierre Gilbert and Léon Bonneff, 
would be known to very few English readers, but 
Gourmont writes: 


‘L’un appartenait a la Revue critique des Idées et des Livres, 
a la littérature nationaliste et néo-classique. L’autre ap- 
partenaita/’ Humanité,a la littérature socialiste et naturaliste. 
L’un défendait la tradition, l’autre défendait la révolution, 
mais tous les deux défendaient la France . . . tous les 
deux servaient la méme cause.’ 


His depression was not caused by lack of con- 
fidence in the ultimate result, but like so many of 
us who have left youth behind, he keenly felt the 
gap between his present life and the past. It 
seemed to him as if there was between them a 
curtain of fog, so thick that it rarely lifted, indeed, 
the time before the war might never have had any 
existence or meaning. 

Remy de Gourmont had thought about war, for 
there was no subject on which he had not a serious 
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opinion. Although he declared—long before 
August, 1914—that no one really desired war, and 
that all peoples would be glad to be relieved from 
the necessity of keeping up armaments, he had no 
hope that an era of ‘pacifisme universel’ was at 
hand or even within measurable distance. 


‘On peut le réver pour dans quelques milliers d’années, 
cela n’a pas d’inconvénient; et puis que les hommes sont 
si sots que de ne pouvoir vivre que dans le futur, on peut 
leur passer ce paradis qui vaut l'autre.’ 


Writing at the beginning of 1915 he came to 
the conclusion that the evolution of humanity had 
been wholly exterior. 


‘ {1 y eut-des temps sans canons, il y eut des temps sans 
épées de métal, mais des temps sans guerre ou sans 
violence, cela dépasse l’entendement.’ 


In ancient times the nations were not accustomed 
to peace, and war was to them a normal condition. 


‘La plupart des grandes civilisations de l’antiquité se 
sont developpées parmi de furieux états de guerre. Que 
l’on pense aux petites et glorieuses républiques grecques. 
Elles ne connurent la paix que pour connaitre la décadence. 
Les batailles et les si¢ges furent constants en Italie jusqu’au 
XVI* siécle.’ 


And he concludes with the apothegm : 


‘Dans la tragédie humaine, la paix ne fut peut-étre 
jamais qu'un entr’acte.’ 


He knew that troops and cannon do not mean 
civilization, and that behind them is mediocrity 
and barbarism. The real civilization needs not to 
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be ever trumpeted forth, indeed, it is only brought 
to our minds as anything out of the way when 
something goes wrong with it. 

What, then, were Remy de Gourmont’s ideals 
for France? Hedid not formulate them in a con- 
crete shape that all who run may read. But the 
thinker has a place, and I contend, a very high 
place in the cosmogony of the universe, for action 
without thought behind it is of little practical use. 
‘Le signe de homme dans l’ceuvre intellectuelle 
cest la pensée. La pensée est homme méme.’ 
Despite his irony, which at times was very bitter, 
Remy de Gourmont was a lover of truth, beauty, 
and liberty, and he defends them throughout his 
work. Error and stupidity he condemns pitilessly. 
Allied with his absolute independence of mind 
was a sincere admiration for things of the past. 
The idea was more to him than the act. Yet he 
loved life, and his work teaches others to love it. 
Perhaps it is his very oblivion of, or at least in- 
difference to the mediocrities of daily life that 
makes his books of value to us. It is good to get 
away for a space into a region of spirit and intelleét. 
No matter which of his books we take up, we 
shall always find him 


‘proclamant le triomphe de I’Idéalisme sur le Matérialisme 
et le Naturalisme, de la beauté sur la platitude, de la vérité 
et de l’exactitude sur 1’a-peu-prés populaire et la générali- 
sation hative de la fausse science, contempteur de la de- 
mocratie et de l’égalitarisme et amateur des siécles d’autan, 
paradoxal, savant, ironiste, humaniste et musicien de notre 
langue.’ 


ELIzABETH LEE. 
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SHAKESPEARE AT THE BODLEIAN 
LIBRARY.’ 


rap) HE galleries of the British Museum 
Ra i being closed to the public, the Bodleian 
; has taken on itself the burden of a com- 
| memorative exhibition, and has issued a 
K catalogue so handsome in form, and so 
full of i interesting matter, that it will not easily be 
surpassed. The Malone Collection, which forms 
the main strength of the Bodleian Shakespeariana, 
came to Oxford as late as 1821, but the old library 
provides.a noble setting for it, and the recovery of 
its original copy of the First Folio supplies a real 
link with the past, which is duly emphasized. In 
early editions of Shakespeare’s Poems the Bodleian 
has only the British Museum as a competitor, and 
easily beatsit. In the quarto editions of the plays 
the Huth bequest gave the Museum a clear supe- 
riority, to which Mr. Henry Huntingdon of New 
York has also attained by uniting the Devonshire 
Collection to that of Mr. Church. But Mr. Madan 
has skilfully contrived to invest his exhibition with 
a distinét Oxford atmosphere, and though that now 
being shown at the New York Public Library is on 
a far larger scale, the Oxford atmosphere makes this 
unique. A. W. P. 


' A Catalogue of the Shakespeare Exhibition held in the Bodleian 
Library to commemorate the Death of Shakespeare, April 23, 1616. 
Oxtord : Printed for the Bodleian Library by Frederick Hall, printer 
to the University. 1916. (Large Paper Edition.) pp. xvi., 99, 
with 10 plates. Price §s. net. 























